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MR. DISRAELI ON THE SESSION. 


R. DISRAELI’S statement that the present Session 
is destined to be busy and long perhaps attained its 
main object in the surprise which it produced. Some 
curiosity was felt as to the seven great measures which 
are about simultaneously to occupy the attention of the 
House of Commons; but magnitude is a relative and 
arbitrary quality; and perhaps it may be contended that 
all legislative operations are in a certain sense important. 
It is difficult to remember the titles of the seven Bills which 
Mr. DisrakLi enumerated on another day. Friendly Societies 
are useful institutions ; but an unopposed Bill for regulating 
their affairs is not a heavy burden on the energies of Parlia- 
ment. The debates on the hours of closing and opening public- 
houses might probably appear to Mr. DiskarLi when he was 
in a different mood as the most trivial and uninteresting of 
Parliamentary controversies. It may indeed be necessary 
that such matters should be discussed and settled; but 
details which can scarcely be connected with any theory or 
rinciple are not in general attractive to statesmen. The 
ema Bill, which affects higher interests, is only an 
amendment of Lord Se.sorne’s measure; and the autho- 
rity of the House of Lords, and especially of the CHaNcELLor, 
will ensure the acceptance of the principal enactments. 
There is no doubt that the abolition of the judicial 
functions of the House of Lords has been regarded by many 
lawyers with doubt, and by many politicians with disap- 
pointment and uneasiness. Mr. Diskar.i himself is sup- 
sed to have regretted the readiness with which the 
einai majority in the House of Lords deferred, 
under the guidance of Lord Catrys, to the recommenda- 
tions of Lord Se.sorne; but the Bill of the present year 
is introduced by the Government, and the critics of some 
of its provisions will rather protest against doctrines which 
they disapprove than attempt to reverse a decision which 
is practically final. Legal members on both sides of the 
House will be unwilling to oppose the concurrent authority 
of Lord Carns and Lord Sexzorne. The Bill will occupy a 
certain time in passing ee Committee; but it will 
emerge with little alteration. The laity, as a general rule, 
will abstain from interference, and the lawyers are limited 
in number. The Land Tenure Bill has been almost for- 
gotten since it was introduced into the House of Lords at 
the beginning of the Session, and little surprise will be felt 
if the further progress of the measure is postponed. It is 
remarkable that nearly all the Bills which have attracted 
attention have originated in the House of Lords. Mr. 
Disraewi includes in his list the Bill for the abolition 
of Church Patronage in Scotland; but the Ecclesiastical 
Bill which may result from the combined or antagonistic 
efforts of the ArcusisHors, of Lord Saarressury, and Lord 
Se.zorye, is not to be found in the Ministerial list. The 
Scotch members will dis according to their pleasure of 
the Duke of Ricumoxo’s Bill The Ecclesiastical Discipline 
Bill will scarcely have a chance of becoming an Act unless 
it is adopted by the Government. The Royal Commission 
on the laws affecting employers and workmen has not yet 
presented the Report which is to serve as the basis of itr. 
Cross’s promised Bill. 

When ample allowance has been made for the exigencies 
of debate, it is still difficult to understand why Parliament 
should be kept in Session beyond the end of July. Until Mr. 
Disrakti’s announcement all members were fully persuaded 
that there was little more business to be done. It is under- 
stood that all the mysterious processes of Supply and 

are in an unusually forward condition; and 


there is not the smallest prospect of an animated party 
debate. Sir W. Harcourr made a laudable attempt to 
enliven a dull Session by his criticisms on Mr. Cross, but 
the House was determined not to be either amused 
or provoked into pugnacity. The Supplementary Esti- 
mates which must be brought forward before the prorogation 
will perhaps furnish an opportunity for comments on the 
fallacy of Sir Starrorp Norrucore’s sanguine expectations. 
In defiance of repeated and serious warnings, the CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcueQquer thought fit to calculate on the customary 
or average percentage of increase in the revenue. Up to 
the present time the indirect taxes have been less produc- 
tive than in the last year; and it can scarcely be doubted 
that the diminution will continue. The reduction in the 
wages of all the workmen in coal and iron by amounts 
varying from twelve to twenty per cent. will be followed by 
a proportionate falling off im the Excise and Customs 
receipts from beer, spirits, and tobacco. A deficiency of 
two millions may not improbably be the result of the Cuan- 
CELLOR of the Excuequer’s deference to tradition and 
authority; but the Government is sufficiently secured 
against attacks on financial unds. Sir Srarrorp 
Nortucote implicitly followed Mr. Guapstonz, who ex- 
pressly approved of the calculations made by his pupil and 
successor. To the criticisms of independent members of 
Opposition the Government will reply that the leader and 
the highest financial authority of the Liberal party is 
pledged to the sufficiency of the Estimates which have been 
partially falsified by experience. 

Even the amateur business of Parliament is unusually 
light. Several of the annual measures introduced by private 
members were summarily rejected in the early part of the 
Session ; and two Wednesdays will suffice for Mr. Forsyru’s 
motion on the rights of women, and for Mr. Burr’s Home 
Rule Resolutions. Mr. Ricuarp and the 25th Clause are 
happily disposed of for the Session. It has unluckily become 
difficult, except with the aid of the Irish members, to 
effect a count-out in consequence of the steady attendance 
of many new members, who, having no other occupation 
or society in London, naturally the House as at the 
same time a theatre and aclub; but general indifference 
tends in itself to shorten debates, and therefore to accelerate 
the close of the Session. It is difficult to sustain pro- 
longed discussions in thin Houses. When the Judica- 
ture Bill is introduced, it will at first be regarded 
with a languid interest; but as soon as it goes into 
Committee, the lawyers will find that they are speaking 
only tooneanother. The Ecclesiastical Discipline Bill, if it 
is not abandoned, may perhaps } jure @ certain amount of 
excitement, and the ter and Servant’s Bill, if it comes, 
will also involve a genuine conflict of opinion. No other 
measure seems likely to furnish materials for a party 
debate; and the Government has shown in the conduct of 
the Intoxicating Liquors Bill, and on other occasions, a 
resolute disinclination to disturb the policy of the preceding 
Ministry. Mr. Disrat.i perhaps thinks it inexpedient that 
the country should discover how little has been gained in 
the way either of legislative activity or of Conservative 
reaction. Mr. Harpy continues the work of Lord Carp- 
WELL without perceptible change of system, as Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore sedulously follows in the footsteps of Mr. 
Giapstoxe. The most reactionary measure yet proposed 
has been Lord Sanpon’s trifling alteration of the standard 
of education required in the case of pauper children. Even 
in Ireland the Government refused to meddle with the 
Education Board or with Mr. O’Keerrs, although Mr. 
DisRaELt vaguely intimated his indisposition to acknowe 
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ledge the control claimed by the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
over education. 

Even if the Minister determines to prolong the Session 
into August, members who are tired of London may con- 
scientiously indulge their inclinations when they find that 
the occupations of the London season begin to flag. There 
will be the less practical difficulty in arranging pairs 
because there will be nothing to pair about. Mr. Disrarni’s 
seven great measures will scarcely provide a single regular 
division; nor has the majority which resulted from the 
election ever yet been exhibited, except on the minor issue 
of Lord Saypon’s revised Order in Council. On the far 
more serious question of the proposed extension of house- 
hold suffrage to counties, after Mr. Forster had in an elabo- 
rate speech apparently established a party programme, 
Mr. Lowe voted against his former colleague, and several 
members of the late Government abstained from voting. 
The extreme Liberals have made no second attempt to pro- 
claim a policy of their own which might distinguish 
them from the moderate section of their party. One 
of their members, Sir Witrrip Lawsox, probably expressed 
in a playful form their general distaste for political 
activity when he suggested a fortnight ago that the 
House should adjourn, not to the morrow of the Derby, 
but to February 1875. Mr. Disraei, though he cannot be 
charged with deficiency of humour, has always taken an 
odd pleasure in the use of deliberate paradoxes and solemn 
fictions. It is quite in accordance with his habits of 
thought or of style to declare that the emptiest Session on 
record is crowded with important measures, and to warn 
the House that it must not expect an early release from 
labour. Unlike some eminent rivals, Mr. Disrarti never, 
except for the moment, imposes upon himself, nor does he 
regulate his conduct by his own extemporaneous phrases. 
He will deal with his seven great measures with due regard 
to their intrinsic importance, and in entire indifference to 
his own professed estimate of their magnitude. Ifthe House 
of Commons accepts his hint by abstaining from unnccessary 
debate, he will be able to congratulate Parliament in the 
QuveEN’s Speech at the end of the Session on the energy 
which it will have displayed, and on the merited reward of 
an early recess. Some effort of memory or imagination 
will be needed to recall the achievements of the Session, 
but the Minister will not be unequal to the occasion. 


FRANCE. 


iv patience is a virtue, France is learning it. As tothe 
other virtnes which the calamities of 1870 were ex- 
pected to foster, it is not very clear that they have flourished 
under the wholesome process of digging an‘ pruning as 
they ought to have done. But there can be no doubt that 
France, and especially Paris, has learnt that things cannot 
be settled so easily and logically, and so conformably to the 
demands of French vanity, as was once supposed. Whether 
the country really minds the state of political uncertainty in 
which it is placed is very hard to say. Each party in turn 
cries out that thecountry is miserable because it has no settled 
form of government, and, when the government proposed is 
not to its taste, vows that the country can very well wait until 
its real wishes are ascertained, and that there is no reason 
to be in any violent hurry. Meanwhile life goes on, and it 
goes on better in a material point of view than it dida year 
ago. Thereis more hospitalityandmore showin Paris; there 
is a greater confidence that the resources of the country are 
equa! to all demands ; and there are more travellers, more 
provincial families coming to Paris for a season, more work 
in the shops, more regular employment in the centres of 
industry. There is no visible sign that France wants any- 
thing for the moment but the Presidency of Marshal 
MacManoy, and all that France seems to ask of Marshal 
MacManon is that he should be rigidly neutral. If he will 
neither intrigue nor permit intrigues, then there may be 
a breathing time, during which it may be possible to buy 
and sell, to marry and to give in marriage. A proposal 
has been attributed to an eminent leader of the Left Centre 
that the Assembly should adjourn for five years; and 
although that eminent man disclaimed having anything to 
do with an idea so revolting toa good Liberal Parliamen- 
tary leader, it is by no means improbable that not only 
the supposed author of the proposal, but many of his 
ardent political friends and enemies, would be glad of so 
short and simple a way of avoiding embarrassment. To 
have free government, or the semblance of it, in a National 


Assembly, and at the same time to be rid of the incon. 
veniences of the system, by agreeing that the Assembly 
shall never actually sit, is perhaps as near an embodiment 
as could be found of what well-to-do Frenchmen, not at- 
tached vehemently to any party, really wish. Even the cur- 
rent philosophy of the French press bears the marks of a 
growing appreciation of the beauty of patience. Not to 
draw hasty conclusions, to associate hasty conclusions 
with the calamities of France, is a text on which French 
journalists now love to expatiate in their peculiar strain of 
moralizing. Everything that France has had to endure 
lately comes from the uncompromising love of logic which 
distinguishes the nation. At least, this is the latest discovery 
of French worldly philosophy ; and if the country will only 
give up being sure of anything and having any distinct 
hopes as to its future, there is no reason, in the view of 
these well-contented philosophers, why France should not 
be as great as ever. 


But people, or at least Frenchmen, who are not interested 
must be amused, and in a dull time any excitement is 
worth having. It is therefore natnral that the present 
time of quiet in France should also be a time conspicuously 
enlivened by personal encounters and animosities. There 
has been in the last few days an exchange of personalities 
among politicians which has delighted Paris, and has made 
the small world of Parisians realize with ecstasy that fun 
has not altogether departed out of existence. A friend of 
a Republican deputy happened not long ago to be travelling 
in a first-class carriage—which, as the Bonapartist journal- 
ists observe, was rather an aristocratic thing for the 
friend of a Republican deputy to do—and in his com- 
partment this luxurious traveller found a copy of a circular 
from a Committee of the Friends of an Appeal to the Coun- 
try to the electors of the Niévre, where M. pp Bourcoine 
has just achieved such a lamentable success. This cir- 
cular advised all good Bonapartists to be especially 
attentive to half-pay officers, to remind them of their 
wrongs, and to conjure them, if they wished for redress, to 
work hard for M. pz Bourcorne and the Emperor. The 
Republican deputy whose friend had made this terrible dis- 
covery called the attention of the Ministry to the deplo- 
rable laxity which permitted the Bonapartists to pursue their 
vile designs so very much at their ease. The Ministers 
present assured the Assembly that they would do all in 
their power to put an end to such abuses. They were not 
aware that there was such a Committee existing as that of 
the Friends of an Appeal to the Country ; but if there was 
such a Committee, and if the police could but find out 
where it met, and of whom it was composed, it should be 
rigorously suppressed. Curiously enough it happens, 
according to General pr Cissry, who is almost unconsciously 
the present Prime Minister, that half-pay officers are not in 
the province of any ascertainable Minister; and he owned 
that it certainly is the case that half-pay officers think 
themselves aggrieved by some recent regulations, and 
imagine that under the Empire they would have been better 
off. But still the Ministry is very vigilant, and very im- 
partial, and it will not endure that aggrieved half-pay officers 
should be the willing victims of Bonapartist intrigue. This 
was all that could be expected from the Ministry, but 
the Republican party insisted that M. Rovner should, 
on his behalf and on that of his political friends, dis- 
avow all complicity. with the pernicious circular. M. 
Rovner, thus called on, not only protested that, so far 
as he knew, there was no such Committee as that of the 
Friends of an Appeal to the Country in existence, but he 
threw out the suggestion that in all probability the circular 
was a mere forgery invented by the local adversaries of M. 
pe Bovurcorxe. This provoked M. Gawserra to rise in the 
fulness of his most furious fury, and he apostrophized the 
Bonapartists as “ces misérables.” It was in vain that M. 
Burret, the President of the Assembly, remonstrated- 
M. Gamopertta replied that he adhered to his words, and 
only wished he could make them twice as strong. M. 
Burret, with much dignity, answered that, if the honourable 
deputy persisted in such language, he should really be 
obliged to call him to order. On this a chorus arose from 
the advanced Left of deputies frantically shouting, ‘“ Call 
“us all to order!” which certainly showed a most lament- 
able indifference to this form of Parliamentary censure. 
The Assembly broke up in confusion; but the battle was 
not over. In the refreshment-room there was imminent 
danger lest the conflict should assume a more violent form, 
as M. Gamsetra was threatened by a Corsican deputy, of 
whom even the Bonapartist journals remark that the great 
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difficulty is to restrain him without his coat-tails coming 
off. Even when M. Gamperta got to Paris his troubles 
were not at an end. At the Paris station an infuriated 
Bonapartist rushed up to him, and, informing him that he was 
one of the ns designated as ‘‘ces misérables,” attacked 
him so violently that theaid ofa policeman had to be invoked. 
The Paris journals, which find out all about every hero of 
the day, soon discovered that this violent person was the 
“chef du service des pigeons pour” La Liberté, which 
certainly is one of the oddest employments on which a 

t man canenter. Still he was a great man. He had 
publicly insulted M. Gamperta, and, according to the 
Bonapartist journals, had actually made that illustrious 
politician turn pale, and momentarily deprived him of the 
power of speech. This incident has filled the columns of 
the Paris newspapers this week, and has delighted every 
one, and is universally taken to show that even under the 
administration of General pg Cisszy there is still some salt 
in the world, and that in the dullest of political periods 
France is sure to have her legitimate sources of amusement. 


It is also very natural that at such a time men should 
seek to ride their hobbies, and should spend as much time 
as possible in totally idle discussions. A Legitimist 
deputy has just brought forward a measure for the better 
observance of Sunday. It appears that there is still in 
force a law of 1814, of which foreigners may be content to 
avow themselves ignorant, as its existence appeared to be 
totally unknown to nine-tenths of the Assembly, and by this 
law labour on Sunday is to a great extent forbidden. The 
Minister who spoke on the proposed measure stated that the 
provisions of the law were faithfully observed in all depart- 
ments of the Government, and that no work is done on 
Sunday if the contractor is working for the Government. 
The provisions of the law have never been extended to 
private persons, and thus it happened that under the 
rule of the great Haussmann, when Paris was spending 
sixty millions sterling in getting itself beautified, masons, 
and hodmen, and carpenters worked in an ostentatious 
manner all Sunday; and, rather than not assert their 
superiority to the French law and the prejudices of reli- 
gious people, took their ease and their liquor on Monday, 
so as to have one day in seven to themselves, provided it 
was in what Mr. Cross would call an illicit way. The 
new Bill proposed to cure this mischief, and to forbid work 
on Sunday altogether. But, as every one knows, it is 
impossible to lay down a hard and fast line on such a 
subject; and every one except a wrangling Scotchman 
will own that some things that cost labour to some one 
must be done on Sunday. ‘The foolish author of the Bill saw 
this, and he thought that he also saw a means of escape. 
His measure provided that a reasonable relaxation from its 
rigours might be obtained from the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. This is asmall thing, but it is most indicative of 
the state of France. Here was a Frenchman who honestly 
thought that his countrymen would not only agree to 
discountenance the habit of working on Sundays, which is 
a bad habit deplored by most sensible Frenchmen, but 
would allow the ecclesiastical authorities to dictate when 
the provisions of the law should be suspended. Of course 
the Bill was thrown out, but nothing could show in a more 
striking manner how totally apart different sections of 
Frenchmen stand from each other ; and in a leisurely and 
idle time the signs of this separation manifest themselves 
in a hundred ways, the very triviality of which shows how 
deeply seated the roots of difference are. A discussion 
little less illustrative of the present state of French opinion 
has recently been carried on as to the continuance of 
French designs on Belgium. The organ of M. Gawpetta 
repudiates the notion of France desiring to annex Belgium 
as one of themad designs of the person whom the Republican 
journals delight to designate as the “ ex-Czsar.” A Belgian 
journal has thought it worth while to reply that what is called 
a design of the ex-Czsar has been the design of every French 
Government since 1830. But everything is changed 
now, the Republican journals exclaim ; we are the friends 
of liberty, and we recognize how much Belgium has done 
for liberty, and if there are any people whom we love 
and admire, it is our dear Belgians. The real change 
that has come over the fortunes of Belgium is ignored 
as very inconvenient to mention. Germany would not now 

it the annexation of Belgium. This is the real truth, 
and ends all discussion. The conquerors of France can 
now say what France may have and what France may not 
have,and Franee may as well talk of annexing Cologne as of 


annexing Brussels. But then, if a fact that ends all dis- 


cussion was recognized, what would become of discussion ? 
And so, rather than not have their beloved discussion, the 
Republican journals go on gushing about their love for 
liberty and their sympathy with their own patriotic Bel- 
gians. All this fine talk belongs to theland of dreams ; 
but France is for the moment more or less asleep, and so 
to wander in the land of dreams seems to writers and 
readers the most natural thing in the world. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE UNIONISTS. 


A‘ a knowledge of character and human nature has 
never been one of Mr. GLapsTONE’s numerous accom- 
plishments, he is naturally surprised to find that a class with 
which he is almost totally unacquainted fails on one occasion 
to display the moral and intellettual perfection which he 
had attributed to flesh and blood. It is more creditable to 
Mr. Guapstone’s character that he should resent and disap- 
prove an act of injustice perpetrated by his favourite clients 
than to his powers of observation that he should be asto- 
nished at the selfishness of the Aston Hall colliers. He 
apparently failed to convince them that it was unfair to 
demand the dismissal of non-Union workmen; and it may 
even be doubted whether he entered into their feelings and 
their method of reasoning. The practised logicians who 
may probably have been found among some hundreds of 
Welshmen accustomed to Dissenting Debating Societies 
would find it difficult to reconcile Mr. GiLapstone’s admira- 
tion of their class, and his appreciation of the advan- 
tages of Trade Unions, with his censure of their con- 
sistent maintenance of the doctrine and practice of 
exclusive monopoly. The professed and real object of 
trade combinations and of strikes is to raise wages, 
to diminish labour, and generally to obtain the greatest 
possible advantages for the members of Unions at the 
expense of employers. The whole machinery would be- 
come inoperative if competition on the part of non-Union 
workmen were practically free. In many places the privi- 
leges of Unions have been asserted by violent means which 
expose the perpetrators, if they can be detected, to the 
penalties of the law. The miners whom Mr. Guiapsronr 
addressed seem to have confined themselves to the exercise 
of their legal discretion in refusing to return to work 
unless a few non-Union men who had supplied vacancies 
were dismissed. It is a waste of time to remind Unionists 
that employers may have incurred a debt of honour to the 
men who have assisted them in their need. The right of 
combination includes the right or the power of determining 
the occasions of refusing to work, and the conditions on 
which labour may be resumed. The Flint colliers practi- 
cally admitted that they had made a mistake in striking 
on the question of wages; but they rightly or wrongly 
deemed themselves strong enough to enforce the dismissal 
of the offending workmen; and the most persuasive of 
orators, with a great reputation to add weight to his 
arguments, was unable to convince them that the exercise 
of a legal right might perhaps involve moral injustice. 
The intrusive workmen were probably regarded by the 
Unionist colliers as offenders against the ethical code of 
their order. In all ranks of society the conscience of a 
multitude united by a common interest is easily satisfied. 


If the Aston Hall colliers are capable of appreciating the 
honour which has been conferred upon them, they will 
probably return the compliment by according a special 
immunity to the four obnoxious workmen. Mr. GLapstone 
perhaps in some degree compromised the cause of his 
clients by suggesting that, if they had done wrong, they 
ought to apologize to their persecutors. On his own showing, 
the men who remained at work when the majority struck 
asserted an inalienable right; and it was not pretended 
that they had committed any offence, except in disobeying 
the laws of the Union. Excessive candonr displayed at the 
expense of others is but a vicarious virtue. Whether the 
dissentients consent or refuse to ask pardon for crimes 
which they have never committed, Mr. Giapstonz’s in- 
tercession assuredly ought to prevail. Theatrical deities, 
according to Horacz, sometimes descended on the stage 
to unravel complications which were not serious enough to 
require their intervention ; but if they wasted their super- 
natural power, they at least untied the knot. It could 
scarcely have been expected that a famous orator and 
statesman would undertake to settle the trade disputes 
of a little Welsh colliery, but a special visit by Mr. Guap- 
STONE and an eloquent speech form an ample consideration 
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for the exercise of tolerance even by a body of Trade 
Unionists. His arguments were not perhaps novel, but 
reasons are more common than ex-Prime Ministers. 

A king’s face should give grace, and Mr. GuapsTone is not 
a bad modern substitute for a king. If the colliers under- 
stood the bearing of his speech, they will have been flattered 
by the genuine astonishment which he expressed on the 
discovery that workmen could be in the wrong. It was 
rhaps less edifying to learn that wages could not be too 
igh if they were spent well, or too low if they were spent 
ill. As the mode of expenditure is but remotely connected 
with the adjustment of wages, the audience may perhaps 
havevaguely suspected that a didactic moral episode was irre- 
levantly interposed in the middle of an economic argument. 

Among other inducements to do justice and to love 
mercy, Mr. Giapstoxe warned the Aston Hall colliers that 
their oppressive conduct might perhaps furnish a plausible 
argument against the extension of household suffrage to 
counties. It was not clear whether it would also shake the 
deep-rooted convictions which have occupied Mr. Grap- 
STONE’s mind for four, or perhaps five, years. When he 
introduced a Reform Bill in 1866, and when he moulded 
and enlarged Mr. Disraeti’s Bill in the following year, he 
was not yet shocked by the anomaly of a difference in 
electoral rights depending on residence within or without 
the boundary of a borough. At a later period, finding 
himself suddenly in want of an explanation of his change of 
opinion on the Ballot, he extemporaneously proclaimed his 
conversion to universal suffrage, of which household suf- 
frage in counties is the first instalment. Since that time 
the combinations of agricultural labourers under the 
tuition of Mr. Arcu and his associates have strength- 
ened Mr. Grapstoye’s belief in the fitness of small 
householders for the county suffrage. He hastily 
assured the mutinous colliers that no member of 
the Agricultural Labourers’ Union has ever been 
known to advocate or practise coercion of competitors 
in the market for labour. He has probably not 
studied the columns of the journal which is published 
by the Council of the Union; and even if he had been aware 
that it is the most libellous and the most revolutionary 
publication of the present day, he would perhaps have found 
no difficulty in explaining away any amount of mischievous 
falsehood. The farmers of the Eastern counties have 
drawn from their experience of the Union entirely opposite 
inferences to those which satisfy Mr. Guapstonr. They 
well know that the agitators who direct the Union hold 
out to their followers the hope of confiscation as the most 
desirable result of the attainment of political power. A 
main reason against the transfer of the county representa- 
tion from the present constituency to the farm-labourers 
consists in the facility with which demagogues may offer 
attractive bribes to the more ignorant part of the rural 
population. There is little danger in the demand for a 
redistribution of land when it is addressed to the rabble of 
a great city. The farm-labourer alone sees his way to 
profit by a subversion of the rights of property, if he is 
once persuaded that it is feasible. 

Mr. Grapstone took care to guard himself against the 
imputation of being ready to withdraw his support of 
household county suffrage merely because two or three 
hundred colliers were in his opinion guilty of unjust conduct. 
It is indeed highly improbable that during the remainder of 
his political career he will discontinue his rapid approxima- 
tion to extreme theories of democracy ; but a trivial in- 
cident occurring in his own neighbourhood and in connexion 
with his own property has suggested to him, apparently 
for the first time, the nature of the reasons which induce 
cautious politicians to hesitate before they extend the 
franchise beyond its present limits. The majority of the 
House of Commons which lately rejected Mr. Treveyan’s 
motion thought, as far as it was not influenced by mere 
prejudice, that the expediency of conferring a vote or 
any other kind of power must depend on the use 
to which it will probably be applied. Those of the 
Aston Hall colliers who happen to occupy small houses 
in the county of Flint will, as soon as they obtain 
the suffrage, give their votes to the candidate who 
may profess the greatest devotion to the cause of 
workmen and of Trade Unions. Fourteen years have 
passed since Mr. Gtapstone canvassed the county 
for a Conservative candidate; and perhaps, if the clectors 
of Greenwich should prove inconstant, he may hereafter 
become the nominee of the colliers and farm-labourers of 
Flint. The most plausible and most persuasive reasons for 


the proposed extension of the suffrage are propounded by 
optimists who foretell that the enfranchiseg workmen will 
be perfectly docile and loyal to existing institutions. Mr. 
Gtapstone seems hitherto to have regarded the suffrage 
as a right, and not as a political instrument. He has 
evidently been startled by an instance of the tyrannical 
tendencies of trade combinations. A generous impulse 
led him to undertake the defence of the imme- 
diate victims of injustice; but he could scarcely 
persuade himself that the oppression which he de- 
nounced was not the result of accident or error. That 
men should use power, whether it is the effect of combi- 
nation or of electoral privileges, for the promotion of their 
own supposed interests, or for the gratification of their 
passions, ought not to surprise a statesman of long expe- 
rience. The disappointment of finding that a set of Welsh 
colliers were not superior to the ordinary weakness of 
humanity forced upon Mr. GiapsTonr’s mind the painful 
suspicion, not that the despotic workmen might be ques- 
tionable electors, but that their conduct would perhaps 
confirm the prejudice of those who doubt their fitness to 
exercise, in alliance with the small householders in 
boroughs, supreme and exclusive political power. There 
would be some advantage in inducing Mr. GiapsToNnE to 
understand the position and the reasons of his opponents. 


THE ARCHBISHOPS STILL IN COMMITTEE. 


een we pointed out to the Bishops a few weeks 

since how fatally they were sacrificing their per- 
sonal self-respect and the prerogatives of their position to 
a fantastic deference for the two Primates, we very little 
thought how soon our warnings would be verified. The 
ArcusisHops’ Bill in its first state gave each diocesan the 
power at the head of a little Court of his own packing to 
harry his own diocese. The suffragans rose to the fly, and 
pledged their votes. The Bill as it stands, after Lord 
Saarressury’s and Lord Carrys’s manipulation, confiscates 
the judicial attributes which the Bishops have ever held 
since the first rise of the English Church, some thirteen 
hundred years ago, in favour of a single lawyer to be 
appointed by the two Archbishops, only checked 
by the Government of the day. There is no ex- 
ception. The stately prelate of London and the ex- 
Palatine of Durham have to be thankful for the same 
small mercies which are meted out to the most obscure 
Welsh Bishop. An appellate Provincial Court which 
should be strong in itself and dignified enough to make 
resort to the Supreme Court of Judicature an exceptional 
rarity would undoubtedly be an essential ingredient in 
that thorough reform of ecclesiastical procedure which the 
ARCHBISHOPS are working so hard to strangle. But the 
Provincial Court of the re-reformed Bill will combine the 
maximum of meddling with the minimum of dignity, while 
its place in the judicial system will be one of supersession, 
not appeal. Lord Suarrespury empowered the Bishop to 
hear the case by himself and without appeal, provided both 
parties to the suit consented. But the injustice of a pro- 
vision which would have enabled any three aggrieved 
parishioners, or some dictatorial dignitary, in concert with 
a partisan or careless Bishop, and in opposition to a fright- 
ened or penniless vicar and a bewildered congregation, 
to bind the parish or the whole Church by some noxious 
precedent, was so manifest that the Lords willingly 
accepted a restrictive proviso suggested by Lord Grey. 
By this the Bishop’s judgment was indeed to be final 
for that particular complaint, but so little was it to be 
a precedent for similar cases, that it was not even to 
bind the same people for the same things in the same 
place on any future occasion. This of course reduces 
the Bishop’s jurisdiction to a burlesque, and leaves the 
Provincial Court for all practical purposes to be the 
tribunal of first instance for the whole land. The new 
Judge (under a salutary proviso as to security for costs, 
which the Metropolitans had not very willingly to accept) 
would henceforward be inquisitor-general of all the 
parishes, with power to hold his Court on the spot. This 
provision appeals with peculiar plausibility to popular pre- 
judices, but we doubt much whether its working will be 
found satisfactory. Cheap and easy law is unquestionably a 
good thing below the point at which it fosters litigiousness, 
buat once it crosses that line it becomes a questionable 
blessing. Under the Bill, as it stands, any trumpery 
debate on some matter of ceremonial which has, 
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by the perversity of the clergyman, the temper of any 
three parishioners, or the fussiness of some rural dean 
who wants to stand well in high quarters, been in- 
flamed into a law-suit, will result in the club-room of the 
“Three Jolly Pigeons” being metamorphosed into the 
Provincial Court of the Most Reverend Father in God the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, in the delivery by ex- 
press (supposing there to be no collision) of his Lordship 
the Dean of Arches, and three or four barristers with blue 
bags and wig-boxes, and in the influx to the astonished 
“Pigeons” of a swarm of those active young gentlemen 
who supply the reports and construct theology for the local 
weeklies. We know on the authority of Lord Suarrespvry, 
endorsed by the docile ArcuBisHors, that this process will 
ensure the peace of the Church; only we confess to being 
compelled to take the statement on faith. 

The one personage completely snuffed out by this proce- 
dure will be the diocesan. The Judge, in whose making 
he has had no voice, holds in his hands the issues of peace 
or war through the diocese. Plaintiff and defendant will 
have their say by the mouth of the counsel whom they may 
select. The county newspapers will make the most of so 
rare an opportunity. The one man who will have no locus 
standi to plead his cause while the suit proceeds, and 
who will be compelled by considerations of decent eti- 
quette to hold his tongue after ¥ has been concluded, will 
be the Bishop of the diocese. If we were not charitable, 
we might be tempted to feel some exultation at so unex- 
pected a result of the episcopal abdication, when those 
twenty-four Bishops who so oddly struck their brother of 
Gloucester’s imagination sat silent through the second 
reading of a Bill of which, as every one knew, no small pro- 
portion of their Bench very heartily disapproved. But per- 
sonal punishment, however well deserved, is dearly bought 
at the cost of the permanent detriment of a great institu- 
tion to which the delinquents casually belong. 


Lord Sauispury, backed by the present and past 
CuaNceLtors, forced the ARCHBISHOPS to accept an amend- 
ment which seems grimly humorous by the side of the 
remaining provisions from its simple fairness. The hard 
law always has been that no alteration in the fabric or 
fittings of a church can be made without a faculty; but 
practice has long sanctioned a very elastic and tolerant 
application of the rule. Under the Bill, however, retro- 
spective faculties would become a necessity in order to 
— the existing order of things from malicious inter- 
erence. But such faculties, with fees to pay on them, would 
be an enormous and most unjust fine on the clergy all round, 
and a totally undeserved windfall to the gentlemen who 
were lucky enough to find themselves perched in diocesan 
offices. The Archbishop of York could not see this, but the 
Lords thought otherwise, and he prudently abstained from 
dividing. Of course the Bishops may plausibly claim that 
they should not be compelled to grant a faculty for what 
appears to them unlawful because it may line no man’s 
pocket. It is therefore possible that even this peace- 
making proposal might indirectly foster the miserable 
outburst of general litigation which will, we fear, be 
the practical result of the measure, supposing that the 
dog days help it to press its way over those seven- 
teen Bills which Mr. Disrarw significantly told the 
House of Commons were Government measures. At 
this very moment, when it might have been expected 
that policy would have dictated the utmost conciliation, 
the Archbishop of CanrErBury seems, if the Times is correct, 
to have unceremoniously ejected a plain cross from a 
church which he was consecrating, on some doubtful and 
merely technical pretext. If the new law is to be worked 
by its promoters in so harsh and Puritanical a spirit, the 
evils inherent in even the most tolerant administration of 
its provisions will be ten times aggravated. 

The House of Lords will be engaged on Monday in dis- 
cussing the Bishop of Prrersorovcn’s “ neutralization” 
clause and the somewhat extensive additions with which it 
has been weighted. This proposal attempts to reach that 
concordat on questions of worship which we have always 
advocated. But we fear that it seeks its end by a process 
which is at once too restricted and too rough-and-ready to 
be permanently satisfactory in regard to so delicate an or- 
ganization as the Church of England. Anyhow, High 


Churchmen, for whose benefit the clause was supposed to 
have been devised, are precisely those persons who have not 
the slightest inducement to move a finger to get it. The 


practice of standing before the Table at the Communion 
Service. But the Purcuas Judgment, which was the only 
pretext for molesting the clergymen who value this prac- 
tice, was so completely blown out of the water by Lord 
Cairns on Thursday week, that it is already for all practical 
purposes as dead as Junius Casar. 


THE MANIFESTO OF THE LEFT CENTRE. 


hae’ Legitimists and the Orleanists have failed one after 
the other to impose the wishes of their party on 
France. The Duke of BroGute has been ousted by a com- 
bination of the Extreme Right with the Left, and a Ministry 
is in office which is one of the oddest Ministries that ever 
existed; a Ministry which has no opinions and no passions, 
wishes for nothing, hopes for nothing, and fears nothing— 
a Ministry which votes but does not speak, and if it votes 
with the majority takes no credit for itself, and if it 
votes with the minority takes no blame. The Bona- 
partists are still a very small party in the Assembly, and 
with the exception of M. Rovner are personally insignifi- 
cant. The Left are always paying the penalty of having 
the Extreme Left sitting on their borders. Under these 
circumstances the Left Centre, the party of M. Turers and 
M. Duravre, have thought the time come to give signs of 
their existence, to offer a definite policy for the considera- 
tion of the country, and to show that they have been right 
after all. They propose in the main that that should be 
done now which the victory of the Duke of Brociie in 
the May of last year prevented being done then. M. 
Turers was defeated and driven from office because he 
designed to set up a Conservative Republic. A year 
has gone by, and the Left Centre invites the world to 
observe that France is but where it was a year ago, only 
with a little more sad experience, and that the only thing 
to be done now, as then, is to establish once for all this 
Conservative Republic. The Manifesto is not signed by 
M. Turers. The very great men of a party are loth to 
sign anything. There is something rather beneath the 
dignity of the “eminent man” in merely putting his name 
amongst a hundred others at the foot of a document. 
There are even persons who affect to know as a fact, and 
possibly there may be persons who affect to believe, that 
M. Tuters never saw or heard of this Manifesto before it 
was published. That there should be any pretence of 
mystery about a document which simply embodies what 
M. Turers has said a hundred times is comical; but in 
France politics to be interesting must be mysterious, and 
the Left Centre naturally wish that their Manifesto, the 
great coup of their party, should be as interesting as pos- 
sible. In one way it is only a reply to a previous Mani- 
festo of the Right Centre, and the Right Centre wishes 
simply to organize the Septennat, as it is said, or, in plain 
language, to devise a temporary form of government to 
last as long as Marshal MacManon is President. The Left 
Centre steps forward, on the other hand, and says 
that the organized Government must be of some 
intelligible type, and that the only type that is possible is 
the Republic. A few words would, they think, do very 
much to put things in the right road ; and if the Assembly 
would but pass a single article of a single law to the effect 
that the Government of France is a Republic under a 
President, and that the first President shall be Marshal 
MacManoy, holding his office for seven years, then every- 
thing else would be comparatively easy. The Legitimists,. 
the Orleanists,and the Bonapartists would find the open field 
of battle closed to them, and would have to accept the new 
Government, unless they were prepared to conspire against 
it. The country would have confidence in the Marshal, and as 
the organization of his Republican Government would have 
been the work of his friends, or of men very well disposed 
to support him, he might reckon on being called on in 
future only to act with Ministries the general character of 
which might be expected to be fairly satisfactory to him. 
If this Manifesto of the Left Centre had been merely an 
expression of opinion, it would not have had any t im- 
portance. It is really an appeal tothe Right Centre to 
combine while there is time, and to keep out the Bona; 
ists. That the Bonapartists should be kept out is as great 
an object in the eyes of the one Centre as of the other ; 
but the Right Centre do not allow that the proclamation of 
the Republic is the right way of keeping them out. It is 
fully admitted on all hands that, if there was a general 


one thing which it professes to give them out of various 
plums for different dimen 


ts is a limited immunity for the 


election now, with the present mode of voting unaltered, 
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there would be a large Republican majority, with a con- 
siderable Bonapartist minority, and only a few stragglers 
from the defeated ranks of the Legitimists and Orleanists. 
The Right Centre argue that, if such an Assembly was 
returned, the first thing that would happen would be that 
the Marshal would resign. A President would be named 
who would be acceptable to the Republicans, and then 
there would be a Republican Government of the old stamp. 
The violent party would get the lead, and would shock and 
alienate France. Of this troubled state of things the 
Bonapartist minority would take advantage. They would 
be ably led by M. Rovuer, they would have the 
officials of the country with them, and Marshal MacMauon 
might be easily persuaded to remember that he is 
the Duke of Magenta, and to return to the family of 
Napoteon some of the favours he has received from it. If 
the Left Centre could answer to this that the Right Centre 
were entirely mistaken, and that moderate men of all 
parties, all who could properly take the lead in the ad- 
ministration of a Conservative Republic, would be sure to 
be returned, and would at once receive the support of a 
tractable and admiring Assembly, the reply would be a 
very good one. But the Left Centre do not pretend that 
anything of the sort would happen. They allow that a 
machinery must be devised and put in working order before 
the elections take place which will ensure the success of a 
Conservative Republic and the triumphant return of Con- 
servative Republicans. They wish to set up a Second 
Chamber, on which frail reed they lean with ostentatious 
satisfaction, as if the uselessness of improvised Second 
Chambers were a secret that history had never revealed. 
They also wish to manipulate the suffrage so as to suit their 
purposes, to prevent some voting of those who now vote, 
and to group those who are to be allowed to vote in some 
convenient fashion. M. Turers never dreamt of setting up 
a Conservative Republic by merely getting the Assembly 
to dissolve itself. He always insisted that the model of 
the Republic must be carefully framed beforehand, and 
then the rough material of the popular vote must 
be gently forced into the framework designed for it. 
Supposing this was done, is it credible that all would 
be peace and harmony in this best of Republics, with a 
ruling section of Orleanists, if not Legitimists, foisted into 
the Government by a machinery which the present re- 
actionary Assembly had invented? These accidental Re- 
— would never be believed in, and would never 
lieve in themselves; and the more extreme Republican 
party would declare itself outwitted, and would strive to 
force these intruders into obscurity; and then to the 
Bonapartist minority would be added a minority who 
would at least be bound to the Bonapartists by having the 
same enemies. Besides, as the Right Centre may urge, 
it may well be doubted whether the time for moulding tlic 
Republic into a Conservative form is not gone by. If this 
moulding had been the work of M. Turers, and if he had 
been the President and the first guide of the country amid 
the difficulty of its new situation, there was a chance that 
even Republicans would have got used to the notion of a 
Conservative Republic. But this was not to be. M. 
Tuers was deposed before he had time to carry out his 
designs ; and it is a very difficult thing to attempt a year 
afterwards, without M. Turers as President, what M. 
Tuirrs when President failed todo. What then is the 
solution? The Right Centre say that there is only one 
possible solution, and that is patience. France is going 
through a crisis, and no one can sce what the future is to 
be. ‘The best thing is to acknowledge facts, and to accept 
the inexpressible form of government that now exists. 
Something might be said, no doubt, in reply to this 
reasoning of the Right Centre; but it is sufficiently good 
te make it highly improbable that the Left Centre 
will win the Right Centre over by mere arguments. 
But their Manifesto is much more than a summary of 
arguments, and it is because it is much more that it has 
attracted real attention and excited great interest in 
France. It is an announcement of a course of action. For 
the first time the dreaded word Dissolution has been intro- 
duced into the programme of men who are known to be 
moderate, prudent, and intelligent. The Assembly can do 
a great service to France, in the opinion of the Left Centre. 
It can relieve the country from anxiety; it can settle the 
vexed question as to the form of government. It can take 
precautionary measures inst the abuses and errors 
which generally spoil the fortunes of Republics. But if it 
will not do this, if it persists in doing nothing, if it con- 


tinually remains the scene of personal jealousies and fatile 
intrigues, then at all hazards its existence must be 
brought to a close, and the Left Centre will declare 
for a dissolution. The Left Centre in effect say to 
the Right Centre that, if there is a combination of their 
forces, the proper kind of Republic may be ensured, 
but that, if mo such combination can be effected, 
the Left Centre prefer to take the risk of what the next 
Assembly may do if left unfettered by the present As- 
sembly, rather than allow the uncertainty that now weighs 
on France to continue. That the Left Centre cannot by 
mere voting bring about the dissolution of the Assembly is 
certain; but they think with reason that the Assembly is 
drifting towards a dissolution from sheer incapacity to do 
anything that does not expose it to ridicule, and that an im- 
pulse given to it by a party including so many well-known 
men as the Left Centre is likely to accelerate a movement 
already begun. That this is so is acknowledged by the 
journals of all parties. They approve or disapprove the 
Manifesto, but they none of them pretend that it is merely 
the programme of a set of men who want a thing to be 
voted which they have no chance of seeing voted. Before 
the Broctiz Ministry fell, and even before the persons who 
now hold portfolios came into prominence as_ head-clerks, 
the Manifesto of the Left Centre would have fallen dead 
on the French mind. That it should have been viewed 
as a most important political event clearly shows how 
much things have changed in the last six weeks. Per- 
haps, however, some of the interest attaching to it is 
derived from the exciting mystery which is found in one 
of its phrases. The Left Centre wish it to be understood 
that they do not deny that any Constitution which may now 
be made may undergo that revision hereafter which it is 
one of the inherent characteristics of Republican Government 
toadmit. The facetious part of the Paris press has natu- 
rally made fun of this anticipation of the revision of a 
Constitution which as yet does not exist, and the more 
serious journals have set themselves to speculate what 
could have been the reason for inserting in the manifesto of 
a party what is either a mere platitude or an invitation to 
some persons unnamed to believe that they will get 
their way under a Republic to an extent which now seems 
incredible to them. Probably the intention of those who 
framed the document was to offer a last plank of commu- 
nication and alliance to the Right Centre, and to awaken 
the belief that some day their triends of the Left Centre 
might, if there was no open quarrel, be able to give Repub- 
lican institutions a turn of which Orleanists would approve. 
It coald scarcely have meant more ; but even this has been 
sufficient to inspire a doubt whether the Left Centre see 
their way as clearly before them as the confident and 
frank tone of the remainder of the document would 
suggest. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH CLAUSE. 


XCLUSION from office has set the members of the 
late Government free to speak and vote as they like 

on the maintenance of the 25th Clause of the Education 
Act, and Lord Frepertck CavenpisH and Mr. Lown have 
taken the opportunity to dissociate themselves from 
Mr. Forster, and to hold out the olive-branch to the 
Dissenters. They probably think that, as there is no imme- 
diate prospect of a Liberal Ministry being called upon to 
frame an educational policy, this display of their concilia- 
tory disposition can land them in no practical difficulties, 
Otherwise they would have done well to consider whether 
either of the substitutes for the 25th Clause which they pro- 
pose is quite free from objection. Mr. Lowe says plainly 
that, rather than alienate voters, he would suspend the opera- 
tion of compulsion whenever a parent chose to plead con- 
scientious objections to a Board school as a reason for 
keeping his child at home. Perhaps, since the general 
election has brought out the working-man in the character 
of a Conservative politician, Mr. Lowe no longer thinks it 
necessary to educate his masters; but unless he is sure that 
working-men care as little for education as he does himself, 
it is hardly politic totake eyery opportunity of proclaiming 
his enlightened contempt for it. Lord Freperick ‘Cavenvisi 
suggests that the thirteen thousand children for whom 
Denominational school fees are now being paid by School 
Boards should in future be educated at the entire cost of 
the Denominational school managers. He does not seem to 
see that it would be just as hard to carry this compromise 


through Parliament as to repeal the clause without a com. 
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promise. The Denominationalists are not in a mood to 
make concessions upon matters of principle. They have 
won their victory, and they intend to reap the fruits of it. 
They are irritated by what they regard as a wholly un- 
reasonable scruple on the part of the Dissenters, and what 
possible inducement can they have to tax themselves 
for the removal of this scruple? Indeed, if it were not for 
a secret hope that the Birmingham School Board will play 
the part of an educational drunken Helot, it may be 
suspected that the Denominationalists would accept Mr. 
GranNTHAM’s suggestion, and make the payment of fees to 
School Boards compulsory, instead of optional. They are 
not the least in the humour to make things pleasant for the 
Dissenters, and certainly they are not inclined to pay any 
money for that purpose. 

The dissension among the Liberals on Wednesday does 
not promise well for the fortunes of the party. It is true 
that the main cause of the Liberal downfall was internal 
division, but there are times when statesmanship is better 
shown by recognizing and acquiescing in a division than by 
striving uselessly to heal it. This is eminently the case as 

the breach between the Dissenters and the 
late Government. Mr. Lowz argues that the 25th 
Clause is a matter of infinitesimally small moment in 
practice. Therefore, he says, let us repeal the clause for 
the sake of peace and quietness. But there is no good in 
repealing this particular clause if other and larger grie- 
vances are left unredressed. If the Dissenters are driven 
nearly mad by being asked to bear their share of a payment 
which altogether amounts but to some very few thousands 
@ year, is it to be supposed that when this demand was 
waived they would not be seized with similar scruples 
as to the application of the Parliamentary Grant, and as to 
the teaching of religion in School Board schools? Nearly a 
million of public money is spent every year upon Denomi- 
national schools out of the Consolidated Fund, and even 
under the Cowper-TeMPLE Clause a School Board school 
may be thoroughly Denominational, provided that the 
religious instruction is given by word of mouth, and not 
through the medium of formularies. Here, therefore, are 
two much greater violations of religious equality than 
the 25th Clause, and these can only be set right by 
the entire adoption of the Secularist mme. Mr. 
Lowe is himself so free from sectarian susceptibilities 
that he probably finds it impossible to conceive 
their existence im others; otherwise he would feel 
that the attempt to reconstruct the Liberal party on 
this basis is absolutely hopeless. The Secularist system is 
reasonable enough in theory, and we have never denied 
that, if all parties would to carry it out, it might be 
worked more cheaply, and probably more effectually, than 
the Denominationalist system. But we have to deal not 
with the reasonable theory of Secularism so much as with 
its unreasonable practice, and any hope there might once 
have been of Secularists and Denominationalists agreeing to 
divide the educational field between them is for the time 
extinct. The Liberal leaders will have therefore to make 
their choice between the class with whom Liberal principles 
are merely a synonym for the cut-and-dried formulas of an in- 
tolerant Nonconformity, and the class whose anxiety to see 
the people educated is strong enough to bear the reflection 
that education may sometimes include instruction in some 
form of Denominational religion. Most people will be 
of opinion that the latter of these two classes is very much 
the larger, bat Mr. Lowe and Lord Freperick CavenpisH 
are clearly of opinion that the strength of the Dissenters is 
best arrived at by taking them at their own valuation. 
The immediate effect of their speeches will be to 
furnish those moderate Liberals who at the last election 
either voted with the Conservatives or not at all 
with what they will regard as a full justification 
for their conduct. They will now be able to point to an ex- 
Cabinet Minister’s speech for confirmation of their 
suspicions. We were afraid, they will say, that the late 
Government was not to be trusted in the matter of the 
25th Clause, and Mr. Lower’s speech is evidence that we 
were right in our fears. His influence in the Cabinet 
at least would always have been thrown on the wrong side, 
and it would only have required the conversion of Mr. 
Gtapstong to the same opinions to make Mr. Forsrer’s 
retirement and a complete consequent change in educational 
policy quite inevitable. If Mr. Lowe thinks it politic to 
spread thisimpression abroad, he took the right means toattain 
his purpose when he spoke in favour of Mr. Ricuagp’s Bill. 
Those who hold that it is the alliance of the Dissenters, not 


their enmity, which the Liberal party has suffered from in 
the past and has to dread in the future, will not. be disposed 
to admire his statesmanship. 


Into the arguments by which the clause was attacked 
and defended it can hardly be needful to enter. The old 
misrepresentations of the effect of the clause were again 
repeated, and the old difficulties in the way of its repeal 
were again left unanswered. It was once more asserted 
by Mr. Ricnarp that the 25th Clause compels one 
man to pay for the teaching of the religion of 
another man. A speaker who, knowing that the cost of a 
child’s education at a voluntary school cannot be put at 
less than gd. a week, and that of this the School Board is 
only called upon to contribute 2}d., goes on asserting that 
the cost of the religious imstruction which the child gets 
as part of his education comes out of the 2}d., and not out 
of the 64d. which is paid from other sources, must be either 
unable to see facts as they are, or determined to represent 
them as other than they are. The distorting influence 
of religious passion is so notorious that we have no 
difficulty in crediting Mr. Ricaarp with the more 
complimentary alternative. But even gentlemen who 
misunderstand the 25th Clause might as well go through 
the form of meeting the objections to its repeal which are 
based on actual experience. Mr. Aisopp stated on Wed- 
nesday that in Salford when the Act was passed there was 
a positive excess of school accommodation beyond the 
amount required by law. But for the 25th Clause the 
School Board would have had to disregard this fact when 
considering the case of indigent children, and to burden 
the pockets of the ratepayers with the cost of new schools 
in order to spare their consciences the burden of having to 
pay the fees at existing Denominational schools. The least 
Mr. Ricwarp could have done was to offer on the part of 
the Salford Dissenters to bear the former load if Parlia- 
ment would relieve them of the latter. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


HE first sign of activity which M. pz Lessges has given 

since the withdrawal of the threat that he would close 
the Suez Canal is an interview which he has sought with 
the Emperor of Russia at Ems. It is not to be supposed 
that he has succeeded in altering the policy which the 
Russian Government has adopted in concert with other 
Powers ; but the effort which he has probably made sug- 
gests the possibility of future complications which ought, if 
possible, to be foreseen and averted. M. pe Lessers now 
asserts that he had proposed not to close the Canal, but 
only to exclude vessels which might not pay the tolls which 
he demanded; but through his agent, if not in his own 
person, he certainly threatened to extinguish the lights and 
to withdraw the pilots and the staff of the Canal. The 
singularly acrimonious tone which he adopts towards the 
English Government is the more significant because he 
hints that he hopes for support both from France and 
Russia. A few years ago almost every Continental 
Government fancied itself more nearly interested than 
England in the maintenance of the Camal. It was. 
thought that the commercial supremacy of the Medi-. 
terranean ports was about to be restored at the ex- 
pense of modern and more distant seats of commerce. 
Lord PaLMerston’s opposition on political grounds to the 
construction of the Canal confirmed the general illusion ; 
and consequently, if it had been possible to liberate the 
Canal from tolls and all other charges, the opportunity of 
competing still more freely with English shipping would 
have been universally welcomed. It is by no means cer- 
tain that foreign Powers are now equally anxious to facili- 
tate the use of the Canal. Experience has shown that 
English ships pay the greater part of the tolls, and that 
their owners and freighters would therefore be the chief 
sufferers from an increase of ¢ It is true that 
vessels belonging to other nations would pay in propor- 
tion to their tonnage; but possibly interests of a different 
kind might be considered by some Governments as 
more important than the commercial considerations 
which would be exclusively regarded in England. As 
long as the Canal Company stands alone, the menace 
of closing the Canal will, even if it is repeated, cause 
little alarm. It is absurd that a body of private capitalists 
should, because they justly claim the credit of having 
opened a new maritime highway, be allowed to close it at 
their pleasure. As a road, when it is opened for general 
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traffic, is irrevocably dedicated to the public use, the Canal 
became from the first, subject to certain equitable conditions, 
the common thoroughfare of all commercial nations. If a 
dispute arises between the Company and the traders who 
use the Canal, it must be settled by some method less incon- 
venient than the arbitrary stoppage of the traffic. Certain 
ambiguities which are supposed to exist in the tariff have 
been authoritatively removed by the report of a mixed 
Commission which represented all the Governments con- 
cerned in the trade. It is true that the Company denied 
the competence of the Court ; but, from the necessity of the 
case, a tribunal was constituted for the occasion. M. DE 
Lessers’s complaint that the Company was not heard 
probably admits of explanation. As no municipal juris- 
diction is applicable to the Canal, it is only possible 
to refer disputes to the representatives of the different 
Powers. The claims of the Cempany received ample 
consideration, and any grievance which may neverthe- 
less have arisen seems to be without remedy. M. DE 
Lesseps relies partly on his own interpretation of the origi- 
nal concession, and principally on the moral right to 
sufficient remuneration which he supposes his shareholders 
to have established by the construction of the Canal. The 
joint Commission has adjudicated on the meaning of the 
tariff, and to some extent it has sanctioned charges which 
were not, in the opinion of the —— of the members, 
strictly authorized by the concession. M. pg Lesseps takes 
to himself great credit for his former disregard of unfriendly 
forebodings. He always assured subscribers that they 
would receive ample remuneration for their outlay; and it 
can scarcely be said that those who relied on his judgment 
will be entitled to compensation if they find themselves 
disappointed. It is another question whether there are 
reasons of expediency which may entitle the Company to 
liberal consideration. 


When Lord Dunsany lately asked the Government in the 
House of Lords to announce its policy with respect to the 
Suez Canal, Lord Dersy replied with his usual prudence 
that there was no immediate necessity for action. The 
threat of closing the Canal had not been enforced; and 
even if M. pe Lesseprs had withdrawn his staff, the worst 
result which could have occurred would have been the 
employment of officers and servants who might in the first 
instance have been imperfectly familiar with their duties. 
The Kuepive, acting on the demand of the Porte, had been 
ready to take instant possession of the Canal, and to make 
due provision for the service, until the Company were 
pre to resume their duties. It seemed reasonable to 
infer that trade would, in the event of future disputes, be 
not less effectually secured against the interruption of the 
traffic by the act of the Company. Lord Dersy further 
expressed the opinion that it would be impossible to induce 
the European Powers to purchase the Canal as a common 
Property ; and he implied that the acquisition of the works 

y England alone would arouse formidablejealousy. It would, 
in Lord Dersy’s opinion, be unjust and impracticable to 
purchase the Canal by compulsion, and the shareholders have 
not expressed any desire for a voluntary sale. On the 
whole, the Foreicn Minister entertained the opinion, 
commonly held by his department, that there was no 
danger to be apprehended, and nothing to be done. It 
may be taken for granted that, in the absence of some 
change in the political condition of Europe, the Canal 
will not be closed even if M. pe Lessgps continues to 
be dissatisfied with the existing tariff. The Kuepive in 
such matters always acts as a loyal subject of the Porte, 
which in turn will not di the advice and wishes 
of friendly Powers. If the Egyptian Government were 
to form new political connexions, the Canal, or the traffic 
which uses it, might be seriously endangered. It is not 
improbable that if the dispute on the tariff had occurred 
four or five years ago, the Imperial Government of 
France might have undertaken to support the demands 
of M. pe Lesseps, even at the cost of imposing a heavy 
tax on French shipping and commerce. Subsidies would 
have reconciled French shipowners and merchants to the 
increase of the tolls; nor would it have been easy for 
foreigners to interfere with the inequalities of charge 
which might have prevented due competition. Six or 
seven years ago the present First Lorp of the Apmrratry, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, entered into a negotia- 
tion with the Company of the French Messageries to 
carry the English mails to India ; and, but for the vigilance 
of the House of Commons, he would perhaps have com- 
pleted a contract which the foreign Company would only 


have been enabled to accept on low terms because 
it received enormous subsidies from its own Go- 
vernment. A repetition of the same policy of lavish 
bounties in the case of the Canal might have been com- 
bined with a boon to the Canal shareholders, who are prin- 
cipally French. Any great Power which for any reason 
preferred the interests of the Canal Company to the en- 
couragement of trade might indirectly impose a heavy 
burden on English vessels using the Canal. 

Pressure effectually applied at Constantinople or at Cairo 
might easily deprive traders of the security which seems to 
Lord Dery sufficient. There have been times when a 
Viceroy of Egypt was a mere dependent on France ; nor is 
it impossible that Russia might in time acquire preponderat- 
ing influence in Egypt. If the Kuepive had during the 
late crisis declined the responsibility of maintaining the 
Canal, the lights would have been extinguished, the buoys 
would have been removed, and, as M. pe Lesseps expressly 
stated, the commerce of Europe with the East would have 
been remitted to the circuitous road by the Cape. Another 
and more probable contingency is that the increased dues 
would be paid under protest by English shipowners, while 
some of their competitors would have been guaranteed 
against loss by their respective Governments. Except for 
the actual or anticipated intervention of the Kueprve, the 
Company would be able to dictate its own terms to those 
who use the Canal. It is not desirable to place exclusive 
reliance on the firmness of a potentate who might have 
motives for conniving at the policy of Governments which 
might be unfriendly to England. The equal use of the 
Canal by all nations will remain precarious until the 
terms on which traffic is to pass are settled by 
international convention. It seems not impossible that, as 
all Governments are now on friendly terms with England, 
a scheme might, notwithstanding Lord Dersy’s doubts, be 
arranged for the joint purchase of the Canal. The share- 
holders would probably be willing to sell if they received a 
reasonable premium on the value of their shares in the form 
either of a capital sum or of an annuity. The ownership 
might be acquired either in equal shares, or in proportion 
to the respective interests of the different States in the 
traffic subject to the tolls. If the project were found imprac- 
ticable, the Forzicn Minister ought, if possible, to discover 
some alternative solution. The conclusions of the late Com- 
mission, or any tariff which might be substituted for them, 
might be embodied in a treaty; nor would it be impossible 
to agree on some tribunal to which future disputes might 
be referred. There is evidently a certain risk, although the 
passage of the traffic is for the present grudgingly permitted. 
M. pe Lesseps, an able man of business and a skilful diplo- 
matist, is not likely to threaten the stoppage of the Canal 
unless he thinks that he can frighten the Governments 
which decline to recognize his proposed tariff. If he believes 
that he may count on political support, his expectations 
ought not to be disregarded. In this and in other matters 
the functions of a Foreign Minister are not exhausted when 
he has given a skilful answer to a Parliamentary question. 
The more important part of his duty is to provide against 
complications and inconveniences before they occur. Lord 
Derby may with great advantage employ himself in ex- 
amining the whole question of the Suez Canal, and in 
taking precautions against the trouble which may perhaps 
arise hereafter. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE IN SCOTLAND. 


ORD GREY’S insuperable objection to the provision 

in the Scotch Church Patronage Bill which gives 

the communicants the right of appointing their minister is 
so wide of the mark that he can hardly have been at the 
trouble of bringing his scruples to the test of facts. No 
one now denies that “taking the Sacrament” ought not to 
be “made a qualification for appointments,” but it is 
stretching the meaning of the term “ appointments” beyond 
all reasonable bounds to make it include the right of 
choosing your own clergyman. In this case the circum- 
stance of being a communicant is simply taken as the 
ordinary test of church membership, and consequently 
as the best evidence of a genuine interest in the 
appointment to be made. There is much force in the 
argument against popular patronage in any form; 
but if popular patronage is once conceded, the patrons 
ought to be men who care for the proper discharge of 
the ministerial office. The Church Patronage Bill only 
applies to ecclesiastical elections the principle that is applied 
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to all elections for secular pu . The ratepayers elect 
the Poor Law Guardians or the Town Councillors because 
it is the ratepayers that are concerned in the economical 
expenditure of the Poor-rate and in the prudent adminis- 
tration of municipal affairs. When it comes to the 
distribution of purely ecclesiastical offices, the rate- 
yoy as such are not affected by the choice made. 
f it is a matter of any moment to them who is elected, 
it will ordinarily be either because they are members 
of the Church, in which case they have a better claim 
to share in the election in that character, or because 
they have imported personal considerations into the trans- 
action, in which case they are not fit electors at all. It 
may be objected that very good appointments are often 
made by — patrons who are not members of the 
Church. But this is because they have accepted the right 
of appointment as a trust, and have exercised this trust 
for what they hold to be the benefit of the parish. Lord 
CamPERDOWN can hardly be so sanguine as to expect that 
the ratepayers will look at themselves in the same light, and 
will give a disinterested vote for the man whom they think 
best calculated to advance the spiritual welfare of a con- 
gregation to which they do not belong. The suggestion is 
the more strange because the acceptance of it would con- 
vert the Bill into a dull joke. The only reason for inter- 
fering with the present system of patronage is that it is 
distasteful to the members of the Established Church ; and 
Lord CamPerDowNn wishes to interfere with it for the pur- 
pose of substituting a system which would be infinitely 
more distasteful to them. The existing patron usually 
leaves the people free to choose their own minister, but 
there is no security that the ratepayers would be equally 
considerate. 


The question whether the election of a minister should 
be entrusted to the communicants, or to the congregation, 
or to the communicants regarded as a committee of the 
congregation, might as well have been kept out of Par- 
liamentary discussion. The only point which it is im- 
portant to ensure is that the electors shall be really 
members of the church; and the decision what shall con- 
stitute them members of the church is one that belongs 
ordinarily to the ecclesiastical authorities, and in certain 
cases to the courts of law. If the General Assembly is 
willing to relax the test of Church membership, Parliament 
can have no object in keeping it rigorous. Ifthe General 
Assembly wishes to maintain a rigorous test, it is not the 
business of Parliament to relax it. As the question had 
been raised, it was probably best settled by the adoption 
of the Duke of ArcyLt’s amendment. There are many 
parishes, it seems, in which the minister is already pre- 
sented by the seatholders who have attended the church 
for a year, and in these cases the mention of communicants 
only would have narrowed the constituency to no purpose. 
It will be within the competence of the General Assembly 
to affix a precise meaning to the words ‘“ other members 
“of the congregation,” and as the practice of ex- 
cluding non-communicants from a share in the appoint- 
ment of ministers has not hitherto prevailed in the 
Scotch Church, there is no reason to attribute to the 
General Assembly a desire to introduce it. It will be for- 
tunate if the addition of the words “and other members of 
“ the congregation ” removes the difficulty about the High- 
land parishes. The Duke of Ricumoxp hopes that it will 
have this effect ; but unless the position of the Established 
Church in some of these parishes has been greatly misre- 
presented, congregations will be almost as hard to find in 
them as communicants. In one large district the attend- 
ance at the parish church on Sundays is said to be limited 
to the members of the minister’s family, and he is fortu- 
nate if he can get his servants to follow the example of his 
wife and children. The Free Church Secession carried off 
almost the whole population of five counties, and here, 
unless the change in the law of patronage should do some- 
thing to heal the schism, popular election can be hardly 
more than a farce. This is not a state of things to which 
any special remedy can be applied. It is really a reproduc- 
tion of one of the worst features of the Irish ecclesiastical 
system before disestablishment; but inasmuch as it only 
exists in one corner of Scotland, it does not admit of being 
treated in the same way. The unit of establishment can 
hardly be less than an entire country. A Bill to disestablish 
the Scotch Church in the Highlands would be open to as 
— 2 as a Bill to disestablish the Church of 
England in certain Welsh counties where Dissent is espe- 
cially prevalent. Happily the Scotch are usually willing 


to wash their dirty linen at home, and there is no fear that 
the spiritual condition of these Highland parishes will 
become a European scandal. 

No reference has yet been made in the debates on 
the Church Patronage Bill to the danger that the 
transfer of all the appointments to the communicants 
will have the effect of keeping in obscurity a class of 
clergy whom it is exceedingly desirable to bring into 
proper prominence. Popular election may be relied on 
to find out good preachers and strong partisans, but it 
is not equally trustworthy where a man’s claim to pro- 
motion is founded on his learning and moderation. Yet 
these qualifications are not such as can safely be dis- 
missed from the service of the Church; and so long as 
the connexion of the Church and the State is maintained, 
it would be a just reason for regret if any act of the State 
should help to make them rarer. In every religious com- 
munion there are persons who are thought little of by the 
more violent members of their own body, and whose repu- 
tation is probably greater outside the communion than it 
is inside it. The Government is discharging a most 
useful function when it draws men of this type from 
the obscurity in which they would otherwise remain. It 
might be best if they could be appointed to some eccle- 
siastical post which did not involve cure of souls, but as in 
the Scotch Church there are neither deaneries nor canonries 
to be disposed of, the only way in which the favour of the 
State can be conferred is by nomination toa parish. It 
will be difficult to acquit the Government of all responsi- 
bility if, as a result of the surrender of Crown patronage, 
the character of the Presbyterian clergy becomes lowered 
by the consistent exclusion of every man who docs not 
come up to some popular and arbitrary standard of 
orthodoxy or zeal. We are not prepared with any 
suggestion as to the means by which this disaster might 
be prevented. But there must be some churches to 
the patronage of which the Crown might fairly assert a 
claim as the representative of the establishing State, and 
we can hardly believe that this claim would be considered 
unreasonable, even by the most strenuous maintainer of 
popular rights or ecclesiastical independence. It is to be 
supposed, when a Church wishes to remain established, 
that it gains something by its peculiar relation to the 
State, and, so long as the State continues to give this 
something, it has a fair title to receive something by way 
of consideration. The right of correcting ecclesiastical 
intolerance by keeping a few nominations in its own 
hands would not be an extravagant concession for the 
State to demand. 


THE LICENSING BILL. 


it was said by Mr. Cross on Monday night that when 
a man came to ask for a licence he must make up his 
mind to keep his house open as long as was necessary for 
the convenience of the public. It would be interesting to 
know whether Mr. Cross intended this as a statement of 
the law as it is, or as it is to be. The Act of 1872 im- 
poses penalties on opening premises when they ought to 
be closed, but not on closing them when they are per- 
mitted to be open. If from the mere fact of the Legisla- 
ture having fixed the hours of closing an obligation to 
open is to be implied, it would follow that before the Act 
oF 1872 every publican was bound to open at 4 4.m., and, 
before the present reign, he would have been bound 
to keep open perpetually, except during the hours of 
divine service on Sundays. It is, indeed, quite intelligible 
that the law should cast upon the publican a duty corre- 
—— to bis privilege. An attempt was made early in 
this century to subject an innkeeper who was licensed to. 
let post-horses to liability to an action for refusing to supply 
them toaguest. It was contended with much force that the 
innkeeper, by taking out a licence, rendered himself liable 
to fulfil the objects of the licence, and that persons who 
undertook, to the exclusion of others, to supply the public 
with post-horses ought not to be allowed to exercise their 
privilege in a partial or capricious manner by serving one 
traveller and rejecting another. Such persons had under- 
taken a public duty, and public convenience required that 
it should be fairly performed. This argument did not 
prevail with the judge before whom it was urged, but, if the 
same argument were applied to the question as to the duty 
of keeping open public-houses, it might possibly be suc- 
cessful. We incline to think that it would prevail, but we 
must remark that this could only be on the assumption 
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that drinking is a good thing, whereas some of the 
proposals which Mr. Cross appears to favour rest on 
the assumption that drinking is a bad thing. It 
would be instructive as well as amusing to hear a discus- 
sion in the Court of Queen’s Bench on the policy of the 
Licensing Acts, and there could be few more interesting or 
lively arguments than that which could be raised on an 
action or indictment against a publican for, let us say, 
failing to open at the appointed hour, be it 6 or 7 o'clock, 
on Sunday evening. The Sabbatarians and the Alliance 
would of course unite in a subscription to pay the publi- 
can’s costs, so that, on one side at least, the case would be 
certain to be well argued. It would have to be conceded 
by the other side that the old law is against them. The 
statutes of King James I. regarded an inn in a town as an 
accommodation for travellers, and not as a tippling-house 
for townsmen. Consistently with these statutes we find 
that innkeepers have been held liable to action or indict- 
ment for failing to accommodate travellers, but not 
for excluding tipplers. Assuming, however, that the 
modern law requires that for general convenience 
publicans shall keep their houses open and be ready to 
serve all comers during the permitted hours, it would be 
difficult to enforce this requirement by action or indict- 
ment. The notion of claiming damages for having been 
delayed or wholly disappointed in getting a glass of beer 
is slightly grotesque; and upon an indictment against a 
publican for early closing it would be difficult to induce 
a jury to find him guilty, and if they did, the Judge would 
be greatly embarrassed in awarding punishment. It is 
perhaps conceivable that a bench of magistrates might be 
persuaded to regard early closing as disorderly conduct 
when they were asked to renew the licence, and might take 
this occasion to mark their disapproval of the practice of 
closing a public-house in order that the keeper of it and 
his family might attend church or chapel. These difficulties 
might of course be removed by the insertion in Mr. Cross’s 
Bill of a penalty against early closing ; but that expedient 
would be denounced and rejected. 

The foregoing remarks may be useful as showing what un- 
certain ground Parliament getsupon by entertaining proposals 
such as that for altering the opening hour on Sunday after- 
noons from 6 to 7 o’clock. Legislation as to Sunday closing 
began on a sound principle. There could be no question 
as to the propriety of closing during the usual hours of 
divine service, and at an earlier hour im the evening of the 
day on which ordinary employment is suspended. The 
further step of keeping the houses closed all the first half 
of Sunday was generally approved. It was inconvenient 
that they should close nearly at the same moment as 
the theatres on Saturday night, but still the prin- 
ciple was acquiesced in even by those whose own 
practice was op to it. But here, we think, 
legislation ought to have stopped. An hour was 
snipped away on no principle at all by the Act of 
1872, and it is easy after that to propose to snip away an 
hour or two more. Mr. Cross began by laying down that 
publicans were not to be treated as enemies, but as servants 
of society, and consistently with this principle he might 
require them to keep open “ as long as is necessary for the 
“ convenience of the public ”; although it is not quite clear 
how he would enforce this requirement. But in allowing 
himself to listen to the proposal to substitute 7 for 6 
-o’clock as the opening hour on Sunday afternoons, he 
showed a weak desire to conciliate those who are the 
enemies both of the publicans and of that part of the 
public which likes comfort and convenience, and dislikes 
fanaticism. 


that will not be appeased. But it is manifest that the large 
class who are not householders would be deprived of one 
hour suitable for taking their Sunday dinner. We speak of 
the metropolis, because it is moreimmediately under view, and 
without intending to suggest that it is entitled to more consi- 
deration than the rest of the country. Letters which have 
appeared in the newspapers show the annoyance which the 
change of hour would inflict on Londoners. An eating- 
house which sells beer would be closed altogether from 
3 to7 o'clock. An eating-house where beer is fetched for 
customers from an adjoining public-house would be open 
for the supply of food, but the only accessible drink would 
be London water. Non-houscholders have been already 
deprived of one convenient dining hour, and it would appear 
that they, like publicans, are regarded by an active party 


It ought not to be necessary to enter into the | 
question of convenience when the proposed change has | 
nothing to recommend it except that it is a sop to a party | 


as public enemies, who ought to be as much as possible 
repressed and hampered. There are also the unhappy 
foreigners who are doomed to spend Sunday in London, 
and who complain that it has been proposed to diminish 
still further the available mitigations of their misery. 
Whether this proposal is or is not finally adopted, we must 
join with Mr. Locke in lamenting that the Home Secretary 
allowed himself to be led away during the discussion by 
crotchet-mongers. 

Allowance would be made for the difficulties of the 
Ministry if they showed a desire to adhere to sound prin- 
ciples. But their conduct as regards Sunday can only be 
described as coquetting with fanaticism. In fixing the 
hour of opening on weekdays they might fairly make a 
difference between town and country. Several speakers 
intimated their opinion that the hour of opening in rural 
districts should be 5 o'clock, and it is easy to understand 
that, at least during six months of the year, that hour would 
be desirable. If this be required for the convenience of 
the country we do not see that it should be sacri- 
ficed to the fancy of the town. Mr. Larrp and 
other employers of labour profess to think—and 
perhaps they are right in thinking—that their men do not 
work so well if they take beer or spirits in the morning. 
These employers can, if they think it worth while, ex- 
clude from their premises all men who are seen visiting the 
public-houses on their way to work. And if the workmen 
hold the same opinion, they can give effect to it by com- 
binaticn among themselves. But it is unreasonable to ask 
that legislation should supply the want of self-control of 
one class by imposing vexatious restrictions upon another 
class. The case for early opening in the country resembles 
that for late closing in London. There is a real and con- 
siderable hardship shown to exist, and the attempt to miti- 
gate it byexemptions will probably fail. These twocases differ 
trom that as to late closing in provincial towns, as to which, 
although there may be hardship, it is not sufficient to come 
out distinctly in the discussion on the Bill, We think that 
the hours most suitable to the country and small towns 
would be 5 a.M. to 10 P.M., and in large provincial towns 
we should propose 6 a.M. to 11 P.M. This we hold to be 
the maximum of restriction that is desirable, and we 
should prefer the more simple and liberal rule of 5 a.m. to 
II P.M. everywhere beyond the metropolis. Looking at the 
thing broadly, it is improbable that drunkenness would be 
facilitated by opening in the early morning or on Sunday 
afternoon ; but our objection to further restriction in these 
respects is not only to the proposal, but to the spirit in 
which it ismade. Mr. Russett Guryey has discovered that 
an omuibus runs on Sundays from the heart of London to 
some place in the suburbs, where the passengers are all 
received and entertained as “ bond fide travellers”; and 
this he seems to think an abuse of the existing law. But 
what does he expect people who find themselves in London 
on Sunday to do, except to get out of it if they can? 
Legislators should try to conceive what the wants and 
wishes of the mass of the population really are, and not 
consider these questions from the point of view of a middle- 
aged or elderly gentleman in easy circumstances who hasa 
good house in town and another near town, and is a member 
of one or two clubs. At this season the Thames is covered 
on Sunday afternoons with boats, and rowing is thirsty 
work. The hour proposed to be cut off would be sorely 
missed, and the windings of the river might involve publi- 
cans in difliculties as to “‘ bond fide travellers.” This shows 
the wisdom of letting things alone. 


MR. RUSKIN ON LECTURES. 


CHARACTERISTIC letter from Mr. Ruskin has been 

recently published in the Glasyow Herald. A request having 
been made to Mr. Ruskin to deliver a lecture at Glasgow, he 
replied by emphatically declaring that the desire of audiences “ to 
be audiences only” is becoming an “ entirely pestilent character of 
the age.” The multitude are in too great haste to be wise, or, as he 
puts it, they expect a man to kmead into small, sweet pills the 
imowledge which it has taken him half a lifetime to acquire, and 
to put it straight down their throats. This, as he very truly says, 
is not to be done; and he proceeds to condemn as “ entirely pesti- 
lent and abominable” the ‘ modern fireworking, smooth-downy- 
curry-and-straw berry-ice-and-milk-punch-altogether lecture.” 
death of poor Dickens, who was killed by the insatiable demands 
of the mob, when he might have been writing “blessed books” 
till he was eighty, is a lamentable example of this modern ten- 
dency. If anybody wants to understand Mr. Ruskin they may 
read his Oxford Lectures or his Fors Claviyera; and if they don't 
care for such reading, he won't care to talk to them, 
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character which led him to place too ote upon such rather 
unworthy homage. Itis increasingly difficult for a man of true 
genius to devote himself to serious and sustained effort in face of 
the demands constantly made upon him to produce rapidly and 
abundantly, and to be always capping his last Sonygeracag We 
are growing too excitable, and do not give a fair chance to our 
best workers. Moreover, popular lecturing is a very unsatisfactory 
mode of preaching any serious doctrine. an audience of a thou- 
sand people came together at Glasgow to hear Mr. Ruskin deliver 
a lecture, we may assume that at least three hundred would 
come because they did not know how to spend the evening other- 
wise ; three hundred more because they had been bullied by their 
friends; and another three hundred because they had h some 
vague rumour about Mr. Ruskin’s “on though they had 
never read a line of his writings. e remaining hundred, 
though this is a very large estimate, might possibly know 
something of Mr. Ruskin as one of our literary lights; and 
perhaps some ten might really come with the serious intention 
of acquiring some new ideas. Meanwhile Mr. Ruskin has two or 
ps, en to enforce which seem to him so simple that, once 
clearly stated, they cannot fail to be accepted; and that, ofice 
accepted, they must profoundly modify the conduct of all upon 
whom they have been impressed. The audience hears Mr. Ruskin 
8 with his usual vivacity and eloquence; it becomes en- 
thusiastic, cheers him to the echo; and he goes away with the 
impression that he has really made some converts. A short time, 
however, is sufficient to undeceive him. The idle have been 
amused; those who had heard of Mr. Ruskin are gratified at 
being able to substitute a distinct picture for the vague abstrac- 
tion which formerly did duty in their minds; and those who have 
read some of his books feel that they will understand them a 
littie more clearly than they did before. Most of these impressions 
will fade away pretty rapidly in Glasgow streets; but even if 
they were permanent, they would amount to very little. There are 
two classes of le m whom it is not to be expected that a 
single lecture should make much impression. There are, first, the 
people of real intelligence, who have gradually thought out for 
themselves some sort of theory of the world, sufficient for their 
own purposes. It is not to be cy tao that a single presentation 
of Mr. Ruskin’s views, however eloquent, would seriously affect 
the prejudices which have become ingrained in a thoughtful mind. 
Society would indeed be an unstable combination if arguments 
which can be stated in an hour would at once make converts. If 
men were thus at the mercy of a single syllogism, creeds would 
change as rapidly as the colours of a kaleidoscope ; and we should 
have no security that Archbishop Manning would not rise up to- 
morrow as the convert of Mr. h. But this pertinacity is 
luckily not confined to the intelligent. There is an incomparably 
larger class of people who are beneath argument rather than above 
it; whose minds are too fluid to retain any impressions ; who will 
follow every step in a demonstration with perfect wea 
and then fall back precisely to their old opinions without the 
consciousness of having undergone any shock whatever. They will 
fully agree with Mr. Ruskin in the evening that modern society is 
founded upon utterly wrong principles, and that a first step to 
reform would be the destruction of all railroads and the closing of 
all coal-mines. The next morning they will read with equal com- 
placency a leader setting forth the marvellous p of civiliza- 
tion, and applaud a speech in which Watt is described as the 
greatest of all benefactors of humanity. Between these two 
pea einer there are to be found a certain number of impres- 
sionable people. There are the crochety people who are always 
on the look-out for a new idea, but who have an unfortunate 
tendency to bring into discredit any fancy which they may happen 
to take up; and there are a certain number of youthful enthusiasts 
who have not yet developed a settled system of opinions, and who 
may be predisposed to follow an a and sympathetic leader. 
For these last persons, indeed, Mr. Ruskin is apt to be rather too 
bitter. The young enthusiast likes to believe in progress, and is 
shocked at being told that the whole country is going post-haste 
to ruin. Still, here and there, Mr. Ruskin may acquire a proselyte, 
and indeed we must regard it as no small proof of his powers that 
he has been able to e some flesh-and-blood under- 
graduates to take to the spade and barrow in the place of the oar 
and the bat. 

The facts thus described would seem to be tolerably obvious, and 
Mr. Ruskin apparently infers that a popular lecture is generally a 
useless performance. The only curious thing is that he should ever 
have had any doubt about it. Mr. Ruskin is too impatient, and 
therefore incurs a good deal of unnecessary disappointment. He 


complains somewhere that he tried for years to make his country- 
men understand Turner, and thinks that ‘ completely failed because 
they will not look even at Turner's drawings in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Mr. Ruskin, like every other teacher of mankind, 
is destined to incessant disappointment if he expects that other 
— will accept his whole body of doctrine just as it exists in 
is own mind. Any independent observer might have thought 
that Mr. Ruskin’s books had really produced avery great effect upon 
opinion, although they have not made many converts prepared 
to accept his whole body of doctrine. An able writer ma 
be well content if he has stimulated speculation, tioulk 
the stimulus may have led to results which he never con- 
templated. To make le think, not to make them think 
just what he thinks, ts the i result of his labours, 
and it is a result of which be Measured 
by that standard, we should say Mr. in’s writings 
have done a very great service, though his impatient tem- 
ment and his tendency to paradox have considerably injured 
is influence. If, on the same principle, he had only expected 
from lecturing what lectures may be reasonably expected to pro- 
duce, he would probably not have condemned the whole system 
so unequivocally. An hour's talk, even from an able and eloquent 
man, will not make stupid people clever or selfish people benevo- 
lent; but it may at times do as much as can be often ex- 
to result from an hour’s work. It will make even the 
stupid realize the fact that there are regions of thought into which . 
they have not yet soared, and the selfish may become dimly aware 
that their mode of life excites disgust in the minds of some intel- 
ligent persons. The effect may be small, but, considering the ex~ 
treme di of effecting any serious change in the habits of 
—— of a whole nation, it need not be altogether con- 
temptible. 
ere are, indeed, as Mr. Ruskin says, two kinds of lectures. 
The influence of an eminent teacher upon a small body 
of serious students who look up to him for gui in a serious 
course of education is represented in some lectures. In spite of 
the changes introduced by the — facility of obtaining books, 
it is probable that lectures of this sort will never be superseded. 
A distinguished Professor at a University exerts an influence over 
his habitual hearers which he cannot exercise through his 
writings. Com with this, the influence of die lee~ 
turing in R Institutions and elsewhere must of course be 
trifling. And yet such lectures, much as they are misused by 
charlatans, have some merits. The wonderfal com d epithet 
which Mr. Ruskin has invented to describe them Is not always 
Ao Sermons are generally abused at the present day; 
yet there can be no doubt that many of the greatest religious 
teachers would have lost half their influence if they had been 
unable to take advantage of the contagious excitement 
of large congregations. And in the same way, if a man has 
really something to say, this mode of utterance has its own 
r Dickens's lectures were not lectures at all in 
the proper sense of the word, but dramatic representations of 
passages in his novels. It probably did very little good to anybody, 
as it certainly did great harm to himself, when he acted a revolting 
murder on a small stage. The curiosity produced was not health- 
ful; and the great novelist was rather detinn his position when 
he consented to perform as a sensational actor. But other lectures 
might be mentioned which were probably serviceable in their day. 
The lectures, for example, of Coleridge, or Mr. Carlyle’s lectures 
on Hero-worship, probably contributed to spread the general re- 
putation of two eminent men more rapidly than would have been 
the case if they had been entirely confined to writing. Mr. Ruskin 
has chosen, for reasons satisfactory to himself, to publish the Fors 
Clavigera in such a way as ly to limit its cireulation. If he 
consented to preach his lessons to a few public audiences, he would 
probably find that his teaching would excite more attention than 
it can do at present. We do not believe, for a good many reasons, 
that the wold is likely to wake up one morning and find itself 
Ruskinite ; but an evening or two spent in listening to a man who, 
rightly or wrongly, seriously believes himself to have an important 
message to deliver to mankind, would do nobody any harm, and 
might help to increase his rather limited circle of converts. 


ARCHDEACON PHILLPOTTS ON PERIL OF IDOLATRY. 

has been said by a great writer that “ prophecy is prospective 

- history, and retrospective prophesy.” Whether the 
attempt to treat history in the prophetic spirit, or in other words 
to write prophecy backwards, has been much more successful than 
the attempt to write history by anticipation may perhaps be 
doubted, but it is at least equally common. And in an age like 
our own, when historical study uired a new prominence 
and dignity, every man with a pet doctrine or crotchet to ventilate, 
especially if he be a man of one idea, is naturally anxious to find 
or to fashion an historical basis for his theory. In an earlier 
generation Mitford devoted the closing years of his life to establish- 
ing Tory principles by an elaborate exposure of the misdeeds of the 
Athenian democracy ; and since then Grote has still more elaborately 
reviewed the same period of Greek history—which seems never to 
lose its fascination or its freshness—with the keen instincts of a 
Liberal pamphleteer discussing a debate on the last Reform Bill in 
the House of Commons. We can hardly wonder if lesser lumi- 
naries follow in the same track. And thus, to take a trite example, 
we have Catholic histories and Protestant histories written to 


We have called the letter characteristic, and indeed, in a short 
space, it gives a very clear picture of Mr. Ruskin’s mind. In all 
his later writings there is generally a combination of shrewd in- E 
sight into various modern weaknesses with an exaggerated tone of 
sentiment which leads him into paradox. We can seldom deny 
that he has hit a real blot; but it makes him so angry that he ms 
can see nothing else for the time. Nobody can deny, for example, 
* that Mr. Ruskin had sound reasons for objecting to the frivolity of 
much undergraduate life; but his summary remedy of converting 
young gentlemen into nayvies seemed to show that his indignation 
was scarcely under the control of common sense. We may, in the 
same way, — to a very great extent with his view of modern . 
lecturing. Dickens, as we had occasion to remark in reviewing 
the last volume of his biography, did indeed fall a sacrifice to the 
= curiosity which had no consideration for the health of its 
avourite, and, it must be added, to that weakness of his own 
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prove how blessing and cursing have in either case attended 
on the maintenance or the rejection of the true faith. 
Some thirty years Archdeacon Manning, as he then 
was, preached a Fifth of November Sermon at Oxford, in which 
the a of “this Church and nation” for centuries past was 
measured by its advancing repudiation of “the dominion of the 
Roman Pontificate.” In subsequent works the same author has 
undertaken to show that the same “ providential acts ” of resistance 
to Rome have in each case entailed heavy judgments on the 
country. It is, however, with another Archdeacon, less widely 
known to fame, who has supplied the latest example of this method 
of prophetic retrospect, that we are concerned to-day. Our readers 
are aware of the raid that has been made upon the Exeter reredos, 
and are also acquainted with our opinion on the matter, which 
need not be repeated here. But in the official defence of his conduct 
which the learned and venerable prosecutor of the Exeter Chapter 
has just addressed to the cl of the Archdeaconry of Cornwall, 
he adopts a line of argument transcending the legal and tech- 
nical merits of the point at issue. On that branch of the subject 
indeed he declines to enter, and after a few words of explanation 
as to his personal reasons for the course he has taken, we are 
plunged at once into the depths of a vast historical discussion. 
“He looked upon the matter chiefly in a religious point of view. 
He maintained that throughout the history of mankind, wherever 
i of the character of that now under discussion had been 
itted in churches, the worship of them sooner or later had 
invariably followed.” And, as the context implies, a general cor- 
ruption or destruction of Christianity had followed with it. 
Considering that, according to the Archdeacon—who is so far right 
enough—images have been very general in churches for upwards of 
fifteen centuries, this is of course rather a serious indictment, 
and it behoves us, if only in the interests of “our common Chris- 
tianity,” to examine the grounds on which it is based. The Arch- 
deacon has kindly constructed for our assistance a little chronolo- 
ical table—we were going to say of Church history, but in fact it 
ins with the promulgation of the Ten Commandments “ with 
especial dignity” amid the thunders of Mount Sinai, only to close 
with the sentence of Mr. Justice rm J in the Chapter House at 
Exeter. It is chiefly however to Ch history, and especially to 
— Church history, that Archdeacon Phillpotts addresses him- 
, and we at all events must be content to keep within these not 
uarrow limits. 

here have been various spvite broached by Protestant divines 
as to when the age of miracles ceased, when and how the corrup- 
tions of Popery were first introduced, how soon the Church alto- 
gether apostatized from pure Gospel faith, whether during the long 
iod of darkness which followed any faithful remnant—as for 
instance the Albigenses—handed on the torch of true religion, and 
the like. We have heard an Evangelical preacher pass at a bound 
from St. Paul to Bishop Ridley, finding no n spot for the sole 
of his foot to rest upon in the dreary in On the other hand 
the English Homilies, if we recollect aright, speak of the world 
being sunk for upwards of goo years “ in the filthy puddles of stink- 
ing human tradition,” thus allowing some five or six centuries of 
Christian purity before the crisis came. The Archdeacon of 
Cornwall steers a middle course. He allows 300 years of Christian 
faith and learning before the age of idolatry set in; an arrange- 
ment, by the way, which has one rather awkward consequence. 
It throws not only the composition of the Creeds and the four 
Ecumenical Councils, to which the Anglican Canons appeal for 
settlement of doctrine, but the immense majority of the Fathers, 
including all the more learned among them, into the idolatrous 
iod, when learning is expressly said to have fallen into utter 

y. The passage is certainly a curious one :— 

It was certain that for the first 300 years after Christ, the best and 
purest period of the Church, in which learning flourished and civilization 
was in a highly advanced state, no images were permitted in churches. It 
was after the irruption into the west of the Goths, Vandals, and Huns, 
who, with their devastating bands, overran the fairest portions of Europe, 
destroying cities, burning libraries, and making havoc of the homes of the 
inhabitants, while learning and civilization fell into utter decay—it was 
after this that images crept into the churches under the patronage of half- 
converted princes, and began to be worshipped. The East, after a chequered 
period of doubt, dispute, and disquiet, settled down at last into the admis- 
- ~* rcs and he feared their worship also, while statues were repudi- 


The Vandals did not become Christians at all before the fifth 
century, when they mostly adopted Arianism. The conversion 
of the Huns at the end of the — re ag But 
let that ay here is nothing to show that Goths, Vandals, 
or Huns anything to do with the introduction of images, 
which, so far from symbolizing the decay of learning and civili- 
zation among Christians, was closely connected with its advance. 
It was, as Neander points out, the stern opposition of the early 
Christians to the esthetic religion of Paganism which made 
them the uncompromising —— of union of art with 
religion, and it was only by degrees that this repugnance wore 
away. As to the Lanny Red “ half-converted princes,” it 
was such rude and _— perors as Leo the Isaurian, who 
violently forced his Jewish subjects to receive baptism, and his 
Constantine Copronymus, who were the great assailants of 
i Whether the Archdeacon attaches any weight to the 
Eastern distinction between pictures and statues is not clear from 
his language ; but he is evidently unaware that the iconoclastic 
controversy, apart from its theological bearing on the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, was a conflict between a narrow conservatism on 
the one hand and the artistic spirit on the other, and the result in 


the Eastern Church synchronized with the commencement of a 
long period of intellectual stagnation from which she is only now 
slowly awakening. The last Greek theologian of any note was 
John of Damascus, who lived in the eighth century. 

Having thus summarily disposed of the origin see of 
images or idolatry—for he regards the two as virtually — 
mous—in the Christian Church, the Archdeacon rapidly 
over the long period of Pagan darkness extending from the close 
of the third century to the dawn, by aid of the printing press, of 
the “B. Reformation” in the sixteenth, which was signalized “ in 
England as elsewhere” by the banishment of images from the 
churches. When however he comes to details, he wisely confines 
himself to land. He doubtless knows that the Reformation 
“elsewhere” is closely connected with the name of Luther, but 
he is apparently ignorant that to this day that most objectionable 
of all images, the crucifix—which he assures us was the special 
abomination of Bishop Jewell and Bishop Cox—stands on every 
Lutheran altar, whence it follows according to his own canon 
that Lutherans are “ invariably” idolaters, and indeed, as will 
appear from a passage we are about to quote, not only idolaters 
but “ Romanists ”:— 

Darkness reigned for a long time, till at length, under God, the open 

Bible, spread abroad by the discovery of the printing press, came into all 
men’s hands ; and then the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ once more 
shone upon those whose eyes the god of this world had not wholly blinded. 
A great reaction took place, and it was to the process of this reaction he 
would specially call their attention. In England, as elsewhere, almost the 
first step taken was the banishment of images from the churches, and 
eventually, in the reign of Edward VI., they were swept away. Now, they 
should mark this in order to show what an inseparable connexion existed 
between images and Romanism. 
To the halcyon days of Edward VI.—which, however, greater 
historians than the Archdeacon of Cornwall, who are equally 
sound Protestants, do not regard as a particularly brilliant period of 
our history—succeeded the reign of “ Bloody Mary,” when Bishop 
Bonner and Cardinal Pole immediately replaced “a crucifix or 
rood of decent stature” in the churches. This matter of the 
stature suggests to the Archdeacon the interesting inquiry whether 
the figures on the Exeter reredos would have been considered 
large enough, or whether Cardinal Pole would have required an 
image six feet long—like those in the reredos opened the other day 
at Worcester. He inclines however to think that three feet 
would have sufficed, and indeed sees reason to believe that the 
smaller the image the more grossly idolatrous the worship it is 
likely to receive. Did not Louis XI. of France, whenever he 
was about to do any specially wretched and dishonourable deed, 
worship one of the little leaden images he carried about in his 
hat? and why therefore should not the good people of Exeter 
worship the delicate figures on their own reredos ? 

Oh, the grovelling debasement of all the mental and spiritual powers 
when once men took to meddling with images, either keeping them about 
sd persons or putting them in their places of worship to look at them 
there 

After this little parenthesis the sketch of English history is re- 
sumed. With Mary’s death returned Protestantism and “the 
Ten Commandments,” images in churches being “altogether and 
entirely forbidden”; with the exception,‘it should have been 
added, of the lion and unicorn, to say nothing of Moses and Aaron, 
whose gigantic figures, more than six feet high, not unfrequently 
used to flank the inevitable decalogue, Second Commandment and 
all. And so for two reigns all was well. But then came Charles L., 
and “his Roman Catholic wife Henrietta and Bishop Laud ”—the 
Archdeacon does not seem to have heard of Laud’s translation to 
Canterbury—“ did pretty much what they liked, and then again 
—_ the images and with them a thinly disguised Popery.” 
is however was more than the people could bear. The King and 
Bishop Laud lost their heads, on account it would seem of these 
restored images, and for a time the Church Establishment was 
overthrown. But the people found themselves “ pestered” by the 
Puritan sectaries (the Archdeacon of Cornwall is evidently not 
partial to Dissenters) and restored Anglicanism, taking care how- 
ever to keep i out of the churches; and for awhile “all went 
smoothly, till another Papist, James II.,” succeeded to the throne 
and the evil policy of his father. His “ Jesuit confessors” insisted 
on his putting images back into the churches, and we are left to 
infer that on that account he was deposed. Why the Jesuits 
should wish to see images introduced into Anglican churches, 

as the language of the Charge implies, is not explained. 
the Archdeacon means that Roman Catholic chapels were opened 
pean James’s reign, which chapels no doubt contained the usual 
phernalia of Roman Catholic worship, that is quite true, 
ut it is hard to see what it has to do with the introduction of 

i into the Church of England. 

ere our chronicler again passes at a bound, not indeed this 
time over thirteen centuries, but over two, and we are suddenly 
brought from the Revolution of 1688 to the Tractarian move- 
ment of our own day and its miserable results. Archdeacon 
Phillpotts once had a Venerable brother, “a highly respected Arch- 
deacon of the English Church,” who has undergone, as he not 
obscurely hints, a transformation very analogous to that inflicted 
by Circe on the companions of Ulysses. But we must let him 
describe the ghastly metamorphosis in his own words. He had 
already proved “from the sure word of history” that images 
invariably lead to image worship, and he is prepared to show 
— t our own enlightened age is no exception to the 


Look at the number of noble lords and great ones of this earth turned 
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Roman Catholics of late years. Look at the Archbishop of Westminster, so 
called, once a highly respected archdeacon of the English Church, now the 
amerest satellite of the Pope of Rome, ready to do his bidding in all thin, 
wheti._x to proclaim as articles of faith the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary, or the personal infallibility of his Holiness. Aye, and worse 
than that, ee eh og once been an English clergyman, tolerably well 
— with his Bible, he could hardly do it without some inward re- 

ion of feeling )—ready to crown an Image of St. Joseph, with the infant 
Saviour in his arms, in a church at the outskirts of London ; and proclaim 
plenary indulgence from all their sins to all who, in a devout frame of mind, 
should make a pilgrimage thereto. 


Whether Archbishop vin became a Papist because he had 
Jearnt to worship images, or whether his belief in the Immaculate 
Conception and Papal Infallibility seduced him into image 
worship, does not very clearly a But we are distinctly in- 
formed that his “ strange infatuation ” can only be explained “ on the 
principle of God’s blinding the eyes of those who believe not in the 
alone efficacy of the blood of Christ.” Noris this the worst. In the 
Archbishop’s pro-cathedral are to be seen, besides Roman Catholics, 
many “ gaping idlers,” who go to look at the vestments and decora- 
tions and ights and incense and confession-boxes, till they come 
at last to think these things constitute “real religion,” and become 
Ritualists or Romanists themselves. Nay, the Archdeacon knows 
of “ educated young ladies” who already worship images in their 
own rooms, and may some day “ at the behest of their confessors” 
come to worship them in church, if they can find any there. We 
must venture to observe however that if these misguided young 
ladies resort to Exeter Cathedral for the purpose, unless they go 
very close indeed to the altar, they will find the painted figures of 
the Apostles in the great East window much more conspicuous 
and available objects of adoration than the elegant but somewhat 
minute sculpture of the reredos. Yet, curiously enough, the Arch- 
deacon, who feels bound in conscience not only to lift up his voice 
but “to spend and be spent, if need be, in the attempt to purge the 
Cathedral of these miserable idols,” does not seem he at all 
moved to protest against the Saints in the painted windows, which 
are surely at least as conducive to peril of idolatry as the Greek 
icons. Neither indeed does one quite understand, considering 
‘what numberless decorations far more demonstratively “ idolatrous” 
than the Exeter reredos have been introduced into English 
churches and cathedrals during the last thirty years, how he can 
reconcile it to his conscience to have held his peace so long. 
One special reason he does adduce, though it seems hardly an 
adequate one. At Exeter it is the custom—‘an illegal custom, 
but so it is”—for the minister to kneel in front of the altar, “ with 
his face turned directly towards the image,” when he says the 
general confession. And if therefore at that critical moment one 
of the “ unlearned and unbelieving” members of either of the two 
great idolatrous religions of the world, “a Romanist or a Hindoo,” 
were to enter the Cathedral, he might fairly boast that after all 
Christians are as much image worshippers as himself; and the 
Archdeacon does not see his way to any satisfactory answer. 
We are afraid we cannot help him. 

It was pointed out at the time that, if the law relied upon for 
the removal of images from churches is still in force, it is equally 
applicable to the destruction of the illuminated missals in the Bod- 
leian and British Museum. And if Archdeacon Phillpotts is right as 
to the “ everlasting obligation of the letter of the Second Command- 
ment,” the law cannot be complained of. But we should like to know 
whether he accepts the full consequences of his own theory, and, if 
not, where he draws the line. If images are idolatrous in church, 
they can hardly be innocuous in private houses, and indeed we 
have already seen that young ladies worship them in their bed- 
rooms. Nor can it make any difference whether the likeness be in 
sculpture or in painting, or whether the subject be sacred or pro- 
fane. All are alike forbidden by the letter of the Second Com- 
mandment, and were in fact held unlawful among the Jews, and 
all alike are capable of being perverted to superstitious uses. We 
have seen an old woman in a foreign cathedral prostrate in adora- 
tion before the figure of the impenitent thief. There must in 
short be a clean sweep of our picture-galleries and our drawing- 
rooms as well as our churches, if we are to avoid all peril of idola- 
uy. And perhaps even then the would not be wholly got 
zid of. There is high authority for saying that the Israelites, even 
when guiltless of any sin inst the letter of the Second 
Commandment, “ set u eir idols in their hearts,” 
and were severely ce for doing so, But with such — 
matters we shall not meddle here. It is clear that, on the - 
deacon’s principle, Christian art, whether medieval or modern, 
could never have come into existence, and with the fall of the old 
Gods all that gives “ sweetness and light” to the outward forms 
of religion would have passed away. THe tells us indeed that 
“ certain outward accessories to worship there must be”; but he 
prudently refrains from defining them except by the negative test 
that they must “ never be images,” and, as we gather from his 
comment on Sir Gilbert Scott’s description of the offending 
reredos, must not “ give dignity to the culminating point in the 
church.” Meanwhile it is refreshing, in this materialistic age, to 
come upon so zealous an upholder of the purity of Christian 
worship, though his zeal takes the rather questionable shape of 
a ionate resolve to destroy the carved work thereof 
with axes and hammers. In the dawn of the architectural revival 
the Camden Society adopted as its motto, Donec ¢ refeceris, 
The Archdeacon of Cornwall aspires to base his reputation on a pre- 
cisely = achievement. He will never rest till he has “ purged 
every church over which he has any influence” of its ornamental 
accretions, and restored the naked simplicity of whitewash and 


the Ten Commandments. So vigorous a protest has hardly been 
heard since the days when the mantle of Copronymus fell on 
Praise God Barebones of pious memory ; and unless some doughtier 
destructive shall arise to dispute his claim, the name of Arche 
deacon Phillpotts will go down to posterity as the last of the 
iconoclasts. 


OUR SPORTS. 


it is curious to observe the sort of vapid puerility into which 
the Zimes usually falls when it turns from the beaten track of 
politics to discuss any of the social questions of the day. There is 
a silliness about its articles on such subjects which one is almost 
driven to think must be intentional and deliberate. They seem to 
be written on the assumption that only very silly people care for 
articles of this kind, and that, therefore, the sillier they are the more 
suitable they will be for the class for whose entertainment they are 
provided. A highly characteristic specimen of these compositions 
appeared the other day on the subject of raci The writer had 
been struck by the difference between the Derby and the Oaks as 
regards the demeanour of the spectators, and found that the latter 
satisfied his ideal of racing without rowdiness. If all races, he 
thought, could only be conducted as quietly as the Oaks, the Turf 
would soon become decent and respectable. The writer then went 
on to treat the question analytically, and to inquire whether there 
was anything peculiar in the circumstances of the Oaks to account 
for its superior decorum. He discov “ peace and pleasure” at 
the Oaks, and also a great many ladies. A larger propor- 
tion of ladies to this race than to any other, and it 
is observed that there is also less disorder and brutality on 
the course than is usual at races. Consequently the pree 
sence of the ladies, it is suggested, must have somee 
thing to do with the respectability of the meeting, and the 
writer proceeds to draw from this what he calls a “ lesson, if not 
amoral.” This lesson or moral is “not exactly that more ladies 
ought to attend meetings of this kind in order that ming should 
be more reputably conducted, but rather that racing should be 
more reputably conducted that ladies might be ery to help 
forward its reform.” And his conclusion is that “the difference 
between the Oaks and the Derby Day induces us to believe that,. 
should the reform of our racing be taken earnestly in hand, it may 
possibly be forwarded by the agency of woman.” A more extra- 
ordinary confusion of mind as to cause and effect it is impossible 
to imagine. Racing is to be —z- women going to races, but 
then women are not to go to races till racing is refined. In other 
words, the remedy is to be applied only when the patient is certified 
to be cured. It is expected that “ with ladies at races we should 
seldom see animals cruelly over-ridden,” and that “the roughs 
would be less likely to outrage decency.” But then the writer's 
meaning is “not exactly” that these things should be checked 
by the attendance of women at races, but that they should 
be checked—how he does not say—in order to make it 
fitting for women to attend. He enumerates some of the 
classes who make races what they are at present—the regular 
betting-men and their imitators, the publicans who play to 
their own gain into the hands of professionals and rs-on of 
the Turf, and the great body of “ reckless and feeble fools ” whose 
rendezvous is the racecourse. The writer does not advise ladies 
to attempt to purify and refine racing while it is in the hands of 
these people, but he has brought himself to believe that these 

ple will perhaps voluntarily sacrifice their interests and tastes and 
absent themselves from the racecourse in order that ladies may 
enjoy the sight of the sport. “ What is imperatively wanted is some 
restraining influence that should raise the general tone.” Without 
this restraining influence things must go on as at present, but then 
unfortunately the restraining influence cannot be brought to bear 
until the tone has been raised. It would appear, therefore, that 
the prospect is a somewhat hopeless one. It is as if a doctor were 
to say, “ Here is the only medicine that can do you any good, 
but you must defer taking it until you get better.” 

It is possible to conjecture how this jumble of nonsense came 
to be composed. The Times had a few days before found it 
necessary to s severely of the Derby Day and the general 
condition of the Turf, and it wished to make amends by a civil 
word for racing in the abstract. It had also, in the course of duty, 
had to deal hardly with the political aspirations of women, and 
here was a chance of complimenting the oflended sex on its moral 
influence. Accordingly the women are told that they alone 
can reform the Turf, and then it turns out that they cannot begin 
their work in this direction until the Turf has reformed itself. 
The writer incidentally refers to a circumstance which operates 
in favour of the comparative decency and decorum of the Oaks. It 
is that the fillies that run have the caprices of their sex, 
and, as there is no possibility of counting on them, their 
competition gives rise to very little serious betting. If it had 
been suggested that the best way to reform the Turf would be to 
exclude colts and confine the races to fillies, there might perhaps 
have been some point in the article. It is obvious to every one 
who considers the subject that betting is the canker at the heart of 
the Turf, and that as it spreads the whole system will become one 
foul and loathsome sore. A race is in itself a pretty enough sight, 
and, in so far as it is supposed to contribute to the improvement of 
the breed of horses, it has a commendable object. But the betting 
comes in to corrupt and ruin everything; to introduce dis- 
honesty into the racing, and to foster the cupidity and roguery 
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ofall concerned. Of the vast multitude of betting-men of all classes, 
only a very small proportion ever see a race or know anything of 
the horses except the names, and few of those who attend races 
go for the sake of seeing the animals, There is a keen and 
subtle poison in betting which tends to weaken honesty and self- 
respect, to develop sordid passions, and to produce generally a state 
of excitement which is necessarily injurious to moral sanity. 
There is nothing in the race itself to provoke disorder ; it is the 
feverish excitement of the betting, the anxiety as to the result, 
the exultation or disappointment with which it is received, which 
unsettle the mind and relax the restraints of sense and decency. 
It may be true that it is only a comparatively small part of the 
throng at a racecourse which is affected in this way; yet it is 
pra | to give character and colour to the whole. The Oaks is 
one of several races at which, for various reasons, there is com- 


— little betting, and which are consequently quietly and | 
ec But wherever the betting runs high, not | 


ently conducted. 
only the people epee at the races, but all those who have put 
themselves in the way of being affected by the result, are sub- 
jected to influences which cannot fail to do harm. That races 
should be conducted in a more decorous manner merely 
in order that women may attend them is a very small 
matter. Even if all races were run as quietly as those on the Oaks 
day at Epsom, a great and terrible evil would still exist 
in the fact that these contests furnish occasions for reckless 
gambling to a vast multitude of people scattered all over the 
country. It is impossible to view without alarm the 
continuous and rapid spread of this miserable mania throuch 
all classes of the community down even to the lowest, especiully 
when we trace its connexion with the melancholy in- 
crease of various forms of crime. It is not merely the Turf that 
is infected by it. Almost every sport is gradually being brought 
under the same noxious and debasing influence—cricket, hoat- 
racing, and almost invariably with the same 
result, the sapping of the honesty of the competitors, the substitu- 
tion of a low greed of pecuniary gain for pride of skill, and the 
general contamination of all who breathe, even from a distance, 
the miasmatic atmosphere. 

It is obvious that the sports of a nation must necessarily have 
an important effect on its general character, both physically and 
atenily ; and from this point of view the pupular amusements of 
the English at the present day are certainly by no means eal- 
culated to excite comfortable reflections. The exercises of the 
Greeks were intended to impart strength, suppleness, and grace- 
fulness to the human figure ; they helped the mind by giving it a 
healthy body, and masculine virtues were also stimulated by a 
generous emulation. In our own country at this moment the idea 
of sport appears to be becoming more and more exclusively con- 
centrated on the gambling which accompanies the exercises. 
Most of the people who are interested in racing know little and 
care little about the horses, except as supplying a subject for their 
bets, and the same may be said with regard to boat-races, yacht- 
ing, cricket, and other sports. The Italians have a game which 
they call fly-loo, and which combines the maximum of uncertainty 
with the minimum of personal effort. Two pieces of sugar are 
placed on a table, or on the ground, and the question is on which 
piece of sugar a fly will first alight. The players are about as 
much interested in the propagation of flies as the ordinary English 
racing-men in the bi ot horses, and their part in the game is 
equally passive. The tendency of English sport would seem to be 
to degenerate into mere gamblifg on the result of a contest 
between trained professionals. There is only a limited number 
of persons who take an active part in the playing of the game; the 
rest merely look on ; indeed most of them hardly take the trouble 
even to look, and are content to bet on hearsay. It is evident that 
sport conducted in this manner does nothing for the physical im- 
provement of the people, and its effect on the mind would seem 
to be chiefly to produce a certain sharpness akin to roguery, and to 
cultivate sordid and unscrupulous cupidity. Apart from the 
question as to the fox—and by a little effort of imagination, a 
substitute could easily be found for the vermin—hunting is an 
excellent sport, because it involves not only valuable physical train- 
ing, but also the discipline of mental and moral qualities, such 
as quickness of apprehension, courage, decision of character, and so 
on. Hunting is, in fact, only racing performed by gentlemen, not 
as a public show or as a means of gambling, but for their own 
= amusement. A steeplechase affords just as much fun as 

mting, and brings out similar qualities; but it is scarcely sur- 
prising, in the present state of the Turf, that gentlemen-jockeys 
should be going out of fashion. A peculiar significance has been 
discovered in the opening, under the patronage of the Prince of 
Wales, of a new polo club at Hurlingham, which has hitherto been 
devoted to pigeon-shooting. It is supposed that the object in view 
is that the shooting should be supplanted by the more manly sport. 
A pigeon match, we are told, and indeed the circumstance 
is tolerably notorious, is apt, even “ under the most exclusive 
circumstances,” to become a mere field-day for the book- 
makers; and, it may be added, with the usual result as 
regards the honesty of the og The e of polo has been 
welcomed on the ground that it is beyond the reach of such con- 
tamination ; but there is no reason to suppose that this will be 
the case as long as it is made a a for heavy betting. Still 
polo has at least the advantage of being capital exercise for the 
players. It requires no doubt a quick eye and steady hand to be a 
a a but the knowledge of the exact spot whence the 

come simplifies the task, and the physical effort in- 


volved is little more than nominal. It is not difficult to 
enumerate the indispensable conditions of healthy sport. It should 
be an exercise not confined to a few professionals, but open to as 
many people as possible; it should tend to develop muscular 
strength, elasticity, and graceful action, and at the same time to 
cultivate courage, resolution, and the capacity of promptly 
choosing the policy to be followed amid the rush of events; and 
it should be dissociated from betting. Racing, hunting, polo, 
shooting, rowing, and cricket are all good in their way, as long as 
they are pursued from a genuine love of pure sport, and not as a 
mere pretext for pecuniary speculation of the lowest lind. How 
this growing disease is to be met is a difficult question, but it is at 
least clear that coercive measures are out of the question, that the 
remedy is to be found in education and persuasion, and that ex- 
ample in influential quarters would do much to promote a more 
wholesome state of things. 


THE ARMY AS IT WAS. 


7s boys of whom the British army is chiefly composed will 
doubtless grow into men, but by that time they will have 
been replaced by another set of boys. We can hardly venture to 
believe that the infantry of which Lord Sandhurst lately spoke 
would deserve Marshal Bugeaud’s praise, although “il n'y en a pas. 
beaucoup” might still be truly said of them. Our army is still 
small in numbers, but we must doubt whether, under the existing 
system, or any system which does not cost more money, it 
ean be good in quality. An. experienced soldier, Colonel 
Stuart, who has lately published his Reminiscences (Hurst 
and Blackett), asks whether any one will pretend that im 
physical appearance the soldiers of to-day are equal to what they 
were thirty years ago, or even just before the Crimean war. 
“ The truth is the men are not to be got. I saw not long ago four 
regiments in brigade, and certainly they were very ditierent from 
those of the olden time. One Highland regiment that I had once 
known as a most magnificent corps appeared all kilts and bonnet- 
cases.” The writer was invited by a triend, lately inspecting field- 
oflicer at Liverpool, to come to his office and see the sort of re- 
cruits that are now taken. He saw forty, and such specimens of 
the human race! He thought that his friend and himself, although 
past the age of pugilism, could have licked them all, one down 
t'other come on. At this rate we shall soon have Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy reduced to defending the proceedings of his office in 
Falstatf's words :— 

Will you tell me how to choose aman? Care I for the limb, the thewes, 

the stature, bulk, and big assemblance of a man ? Give me the spirit. Here’s. 
Wart ;—you see what a ragged appearance it is; ’a shall charge you, and 
discharge you, with the motion of a pewterer’s hammer ; come otf and on 
switter than he that gibbets-on the brewer’s bucket. And this same half- 
faced fellow, Shadow,—give me this man; he presents no mark to the 
enemy; the foeman may with as great aim level at the edge of a penknife.. 
And, for a retreat,—how swiftly will this Feeble, the woman’s tailor, run off! 
O give me the spare men, and spare me the great ones. 
Colonel Stuart’s language implies that the recruits he saw at. 
Liverpool were not even strong, healthy boys, and it will be 
well for Mr. Gathorne Hardy, if he can, to learn to echo Falstaff's. 
wish for “a little lean, old, chapt, bald shot.” Formerly the 
country was cheated by recruiting officers, but now we cheat. 
ourselves. None are so blind as those who will not see, and we 
shall doubtless disguise from ourselves as long as‘we can the 
unpleasant fact that men can only be got by paying for them. It. 
is almost impossible, says Colonel Stuart, to obtain recruits from 
what was once the great nursery of our infantry, Ireland. 
Day by day the bone and sinew of the land is leaving it, and 
instead of filling our ranks as of old with the brave enduring 
Trish soldier, we shall perhaps some day find these very men 
arrayed in hostility against us. “If we want a good article, 
we must pay for it; and England will have to come down, and 
that in no small amount, before long, if she wants to have an 
efficient army.” 

Colonel Stuart was born under the colours of the 86th 
Royal County Down regiment, of which his father was 
some time Colonel. He served in that same regiment more than 
thirty-five years, and lately retired from the command of it. He 
may therefore claim to speak with some authority of what the 
army was and is, Ashe became a noted man for activity and 
strength, he can afford to report the comments made by the towns- 
folk of Newry on his boyish appearance when he first joined his 
father's regiment. They called him the King’s hard bargain, and 
said “ It’s badly off we are for soldiers.” A strapping Irishwoman 
ravished a kiss from the “ sma’ darling.” The boys that are now seen 
in the ranks are small enough, but perhaps not many women besides. 
their mothers would call them darlings. Colonel Stuart mentions 
several times the stature and strength of the men of his corps. The 


- first victim of flogging after he joined the regiment was a fine- 


looking lad of eighteen or nineteen years of age. His height was 
six feet three inches, very slight, yet muscular. He had been absent 
all night from barracks, and for this offence he received a punish- 
ment of three hundred lashes. He was a long time in hospital; 
came out, and deserted ; was captured and sentenced to another 
flogging of the same amount, which he took without a sound, 
under the influence, as was supposed, of a strong narcotic. Again 
he went for a long time to hospital, and as soon as he came out he 
once more deserted and got to America. This is an example 
of the use we made of the material of soldiers when 
we had plenty of it. These raw Irish lads wanted only 
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kind and discreet handling to grow into splendid soldiers. 
But this unfortunate recruit hardly did a day’s duty, and 
transferred his i to America with no very kindly revollec- 
tion, it may be supposed, of England. The officers of the 86th, who 
administered this irrational and brutal system, were for the most 
poe Scotchmen, and they ap to have fully believed in it. 
colonel Stuart conceived in years a horror of the system, and 
exerted himself throughout his career to mitigate it, Yet even he 
lays down as an unquestionable rule that soldiers must be fi 
for theft and making away with necessaries, and he tells us of an 
officer of high character who rose from the ranks, and used openly 
to say of himself that he was never worth a d—n till he got three 
hundred lashes. Colonel Stuart’s memory only goes back to a 
period of mitigated severity, in which the punishments, although 
in modern eyes atrocious, _ lenient compared with those of 
Wellington’s campaigns. Every company of his regiment had a 
subscription club which paid three or four pounds to a man who 
took his two or three hundred lashes without “giving tongue.” 
If he gave tongue he would perhaps get a second thrashing from 
his comrades when he came out of hospital. It is said that in 
a company of an Irish militia regiment every man but one had 
been flogged, and he was so stung by the reproaches of his com- 
rades that he implored his captain to get the colonel to flog him, 
“or he'd never have any pace in the company.” A serious objection 
to this punishment is its inequality. Colonel Stuart mentions that 
the worst flogging he ever saw was received by a man who 
offended the drummers, and on the other hand it was difficult to 
prevent mitigation if the tors were so disposed. It is said 
that a Governor of Norfolk id was obliged to do his own flog- 
ging in order to — any adequate eflect upon the convicts. 
the punishment continued in full force to this ingenious age, 
we might expect that a flogging-machine would have been con- 
trived for administering stripes of exactly equal force to the human 
back. In the worst days there was always this practical limit to 
severity—that no ier had more than one back. Even 
if adjoining territory was annexed to the dominion of the 
lash, it still often eame to this, that there was no- 

i left to flog, unless the suggestion were adopted 
of a soldier who said to his colonel on being taken down, “ Now 
ye ——, there’s the soles of my feet for you left.” There was in 
the 86th regiment a soldier who had been at Waterloo in the 
artillery, and who counted thirty-six hundred lashes during his 
term of service: “He took his punishment, even up to his old 
age, with the utmost indifference, not even putting his shirt in his 
mouth.” We have now ¢ our plan entirely, and are willing 
to do a for the soldier except pay him properly. Colonel 
Stuart, r describing a severe-afiray between his own and 
another regiment, says that the men of the 86th were noted for 
their immense size and strength, and after the lapse of many years 
they had not much degenerated. "When landing in Bombay years 
afterwards, they were called the “ Irish Giants.” If we had such 
men now we should at least know better than to turn them into 
mere whipping-blocks. But when we consider what an Irish 

iant can earn as a “nayvy,” it is only wonderful that any of 
them should be soldiers. We can of course get young and silly 
Dboys, with heads full of romance and stuff, but we do not keep 
them when they become men. Another regiment distinguished 
for stature was the 25th Borderers. The colonel, born an English- 
man, was so much a Scotchman that, if possible, he would 
not have an Englishman or Irishman in the corps. “ They were 
certainly in point of appearance the largest men, not even except- 
‘ing the 87th and my own regiment, that I hadever met. . . . 
So handsome a set of lads as their Light Company no other corps 
could produce.” While the men were flogged the officers drank 
and fought duels. The major of the 86th regiment was tried by 
court-martial for being on duty and acquitted. It was thought 
‘that the authorities had chosen the only day out of three hundred 
and sixty-five that he happened to be sober. 

A soldier of a Highland regiment was sentenced to receive two 
hundred lashes for telling the officer inspecting his company that 
‘he, the officer, “had nae mair brains than a kail runt.” The 
colonel, however, remitted the punishment, probably because he 
agreed in opinion with the ier. We have read, in another 
‘book, that some soldiers of a Highland regiment, raised about a 
‘century ago, were fi for objecting to eat mutton. The real 
objection, we need ly say, was not so much to eating mutton 
as to being charged for it. 'y disputes arose as to the terms on 
which new regiments had been raised. Sir Allan Cameron, who 
Taised the 79th regiment, was told by the Duke of York that he 
would draft them. Sir Allan answered that that was more than 


horrors of flogging were in 
At Barbadoes all the of a camp had been emptied into 
a shallow pond; a soldier on his way to the place of punishment 
jumped into the middle of this slush, and the colonel, finding that 
“Ro one in the regiment dared to follow the culprit, promised to 
let him off his flog ing if he would come out of the pond. 
Just before the | ym Revere for India three brothers 
from the Wicklow, respectable Protestant farmers, en- 
listed in it. e eldest, who was about twenty-two, stood 6 ft. 
5 in.; the next brother, a very handsome lad, 6 ft. 3 in.; and the 
youngest 6 ft. One of these brothers died of sunstroke and the 
other two died of cholera at Kurrachee in 1846. After the lapse of 
thirty years the young Irish farmers have learned to turn their 


adventurous steps another way. The 13th regiment, which de- 
fended Jellalabad, being ordered home, four hundred men volun- 
teered for other regiments. They were nearly all Irish. Two of 
them being temporarily under Colonel Stuart’s command were 
brought before him for fighting in the tents. As each said he was 
as good a man as the other, Colonel Stuart ordered the Provost- 
sergeant to take them to the outskirts of the and let them 
have it out. This decision was greatly approved. loss of this 
regiment from cholera at Kurrachee was second only to that of 
the unfortunate 78th Highlanders. When the 86th regiment 
was ordered to Kurrac in 1844, “the corps composed 
almost entirely of Irishmen, in height and appearance 
might have competed with their gallant countrymen of 
the 87th, their average height exceeding 5 ft.gin.” After being 
sent to Moultan and brought back to Kurrachee, the cholera broke 
out in June 1846, and within ten days the regiment buried 385 
men, women, and children. The finest and most powerful men 
were swept away. 77 grenadiers and light company men, the pick 
of the corps, were among the victims; and out of 37 grenadiers 
who perished, only two were rear-rank men. In the battalion 
companies the finest men were also the victims. Contrary to 
established belief, the drunkards did not suffer in an equal propor- 
tion to their better conducted comrades. The 78th Highlanders, 
“a magnificent corps,” lost in a short time upwards of 500 men, 
and were a regiment only in name. JDuring this fearful 
mortality only 4 officers of the whole Kurrachee force died, and 
no one of them belonged to the 86th. The reason is tolerably 
obvious. The officers were better supplied with food and drink. 
In providing for the soldiers’ meals both in India and at home 
there has been during the last thirty years a great improvement, 
and indeed the full-grown able-bodied soldier is getting to be so 
scarce and valuable that every care ought to be taken to preserve 
his health. Ireland yields, we fear, only a limited supply of giants 
for the County Down or any other regiment, but at least it is not 
now the practice to spoil a likely reeruit by ing him, 


WHITSUNTIDE IN VIENNA. 

OF all the great cities in Europe, Vienna is perhaps the best 

worth seeing at Whitsuntide. Elsewhere the citizens have 
their Whitsuntide amusements very much to themselves, and the 
better-to-do of them find their way out of town to enjoy the 
charms of early summer in the coun Paris merely males an 
ordinary féte of the season and nothing more. If there is a good 
deal of buying of presents going forward in the town, if the 
theatres are full and the cafés do a fair business, yet a great many 
of the people are away making holiday in the adjacent woods of 
Boulogne or Vincennes ; or they are clustered round the tables in the 
endless gardens and restaurants on the sunny cofeaux that slo 
down to the Seine. Frankfort is gone out to the baths on the 
Taunus; the Berliners have crowded the excursion trains to 
Spandau ; the people of Dresden have taken steamer on the Elbe ~ 
for the Saxon Switzerland, and accommodation is to be had neither 
for love nor money in the little i:»s in the charming valleys. 
Vienna, on the other hand, fills instead of emptying, nctwithstand- 
ing the extreme beauty of its more remote environs. The neigh- 
bouring country invades the town, and the Austrian Correspondent 
of the Times explains the reason in a letter published a few days 
back. Religious belief is still alive among the Austrians, and the 
dwellers in the districts that surround the capital are among the 
most devout of hereditary Catholics. It is they who swell those 
long trains of pilgrims that traverse in the season the streets of 
Vienna, with crucifixes and banners and triumphant songs of 
devotion. They still believe devoutly in their village priests, and, 
having a firm faith in the efficacy of absolution, they are punc- 
tiliously in their attendance at the confessional. They 
hang pictures of the Madonna over their walls, and pin small crosses 
to their bed-heads, and train up their children carefully in the 
way in which their own fathers have walked before them. Whit- 
sun-Day and Whitsun-Monday are the days that have been con- 
secrated from time immemorial to the great ceremony of confirma- 
tion. Naturally on that solemn occasion the pious peasants 
follow the genial teaching of their Church and combine innocent 
pleasure with their religious rites. They take the children, in 
the first place, to the church, where the business of confirmation 
is disposed of with all due decorum, although there is a cer- 
tain appearance of lifeless formality about it. Then, when con- 
gregations are dismissed towards the mid-day dinner-hour, they 
are left free to make a day of it, and they certainly have the 
happy knack of enjoying themselves. The citizens join in the 
fun; for them the arrival of those crowds in their pic- 
turesque local costumes has all the freshness of a never-ceasing 
attraction, and besides there is profit in the proceedings of this 
annual fair, where there is so much buying, eating, and drink- 
i So Vienna at Whitsuntide is a great sight to see, and 
it is as well worth your while to time your visit to see it as 
to arrange to be at Rome in the Holy Week, or at Ober 
Ammergau during the time of the Passion Play. 

Only almost everything depends upon the weather, and this 
year, as last, the Austrians have been unfortunate in that respect. 
No town shows to greater or less advantage than Vienna i 
as the elements are favourable or the reverse. When the sun is 
bright and the air balmy, there is a general sense of exhilaration, 
for peasants and citizens alike seem indifferent to the drawback 
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the oe do. The Duke replied, “then he would send them 
to the West Indies”; to which Sir Allan again retorted, “ You 
may send them to Hell, if you like, and I'll go with them.” The 
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of the dust, and are proof against the odours from the open gutters. 
The peasants who have come up to stare about them find real 
enjoyment in the novelty of the ‘crowded thoroughfares, where 
they are jostled about to their hearts’ content. "The streets of 
the old town are still lined by the gayest shops, and on that 
special occasion they are made more impassable than usual by 
long lines of temporary booths. If the crowding is overdone, 
and the country people want breathing , they have = to 
go and gape on the magnificent boulevards, where each block of 
uildings seems almost a palace even to those who are familiar 
with the splendours of Paris; while of course they wind up the 
afternoon in the Wurst Allée in the Prater, and all Vienna 
gathers in it to meet them. On a wet day, on the other hand, 
all is as dismal as may The kennels are running with 
mud on each side of the narrow streets; there is mud every- 
where on the stones to the depth of inches; pavements, if any, 
are narrowed down to mere pretences; every one drives who 
can afford it; it is a perpetual effort to save yourself from being 
crushed under the wheels of the i and it is out of 
the question escaping the muddy showers that bespatter every- 
thing up to the first-floor windows. There isa continual drip of 
dirty water from the broad overhanging eaves; every one of the 
peasants unfurls his great blue or red umbrella in a frugal 
attempt to save his Sunday clothes; and it may be imagined what 
are the pleasures of locomotion in that s rling, awkward, and 
frightened mob. The little spaces for al fresco refreshments at 
the corners of the streets, screened off usually by fir-trees set in 
— boxes, are of course made altogether untenable by the 
ownpour. Those who desire to recruit exhausted nature must 
crawl into the low, confined beer-houses which are sufficiently 
stifling at the best of times. Out upon the boulevards it is 
generally blowing a hurricane, and on the boulevards there 
are no + He of entertainment within the compass of poor people’s 
means; while in the great fair that is being held at the Prater 
there is crowding too, in spite of the dismal drip from the trees. 
Nothing would make tolerable such wet Whitsuntides as the 
Viennese have been afflicted with for the last two years but the 
invincible good nature of all the pleasure-seekers. Peasants or 
townspeople, they have no idea of taking offence where they 
know none is intended. They will bear any amount of hustling 
if they see there is no help for it; and will even endure 
to their cherished apparel with a tranquil resignation that is beyond 
all praise. It is probably that same habit of pious resignation 
which enables them to aceept with mild submission the sad dis- 
appointment of the spoiling of their long-looked-for holiday. 
ey do not dream of drowning their disappointment in drink; 
cases of intoxication are seldom seen or heard of; and the smart 
soldier-like police who eg the streets in force may confine their 
attentioa and commands to the carriages, while they have almost 
a sinecure with the pedestrians. 

Their conduct under trials like those of the present season is the 
more praiseworthy because they so thoroughly enjoy fine weather 
when they have it. On a fine Whitsun-Day the city resounds 
with merriment from earliest dawn. It resounds, too, with the cease- 
less roll and rattle of the wheels of broken-springed omnibuses and 
— waggons. All the year round nv city can show such 
singular specimens of antiquated public vehicles as Vienna. Many 
of the omnibuses plying to subur villages are painted in the 
rough, and tied up with string to save them from tumbling 
to pieces; they are dragged along by pairs of bony cart- 
horses attached rudely by traces of rope. Now these con- 
veyances are crammed outside and in, and there would soon 
be a dead lock at the barriers if the officers of the octroi 
‘were as severe as usual in their search for comestibles. But the 
omnibuses carry only a small contingent of the invading hordes. 
Most of the peasants travel in their private waggons; the one great 
sleek horse, treated as a respected member of the family, trots along 
loosely secured to one side of the swaying pole, jingling the chimes 
of bells on his head-stall, and waving off the flies with the green 
boughs with which his collar is adorned. All these etnspdnners 
drive straight to the destinations where their masters have been in 
the way of putting up from time immemorial—to the Stephans- 
platz, the Judenplatz, the various market-places for fish, flesh, and 
fowl. The people unpack themselves, and those who have reli- 
gious business on hand march their blue-jacketed or white-garbed 
offspring straight away to the cathedral. Most of them begin their 
round of amusements by kneeling before the altars in prayer, and 
then they can give themselves up to their innocent pleasures with a 
clear conscience. As we have said, the great rendezvous on the occa- 
sion is under the trees in the “ Sausage Alley” in the Prater. The 
Prater has been a good deal cut up of late years, and the clearings 
in preparation for the Great hibition have left traces of 
destruction that will perhaps never be effaced. The most mag- 
nificent timber and the wildest scenery lie naturally miles away 
from the town, and beyond the reach of any but indefatigable 
walkers. Still, even the cockney Sausage Alley has an enchanting 
effect in brilliant weather in early summer. It is true you pass 
between a street of show places in wood and stucco and tinsel- 
covered canvas, with jugglers and mountebanks and touts of all 
kinds. There is a demoniacal clash and crash of cymbals, cracked 
brass instruments, and broken drums, dominated from time to time 
by the shrill voices of showmen and showwomen. The ground 
has been trodden bare where the grass ought to grow, and it is 
thickly strewed with paper and orange-peel, broken bottles, and 
cigar ends. But overhead there are glorious masses of foliage which 
give a dense cool shade on the hottest day, and there is something 


refreshing and enlivening in the slanting sunbeams falling on the 
clear tree stems over the heads of there is: 
naturally a t deal of eating an inking and smoking goi 
The Austrians vast of absorption, | 
drinking promotes appetite, and the digestion of heavy viands de- 
mands the free use of tobacco. Besides, sightseeing is pro- 
verbially fatiguing to all classes, and even nt nature must. 
succumb at length to the excitement of battles of Reichshofen 
and sieges of Metz, with their discharges of veritable ordnance 
and their charges of actual cavalry—to the feats of the circus and 

rforming Polar bears, and the smallest men and the stoutest 

dies in the world. Admiration helps hunger, and as the 
popular name of Wurst Allée implies, eating is a prominent 
feature in the entertainment. But it is impossible to avoid 
remarking and admiring the extreme propriety with which every- 
thing is conducted, even in the cheapest and commonest restaurants. 
The narrow benches and the tables, set out as thickly as 
possible in the open air, are crowded to what appears extreme 
discomfort. In the most fashionable dining places in the city 
it is difficult enough to catch the ear or eye of a waiter, and 
here in the Prater it is well nigh impossible. Hungry families 
have to wait on indefinitely in faith, and, yet, if they are impatient, 
they scarcely show it. Certainly they drink a great deal of beer, 
but seemingly they are all the better and brighter for it. They 
listen to excellent music ; for if the instruments are often cracked 
that invite you to the showman’s booth outside, the performances 
at these open-air restaurants are always above par. And as one 
looks on at those Whitsuntide excursionists enjoying themselves sa 
heartily, it is impossible not to wish that some of our friends at 
home might borrow a leaf from the book of the Viennese. 


ROBBING THE POOR. 


HERE is no hope of a satisfactory adjustment of the difficult 
and important question with regard to the relations which 
ought to be established between the Friendly Societies and the 
Government, unless the extremely unpleasant and dis; ful cir- 
cumstances of the case as it now stands are fairly and boldly 
faced. The question at issue is really nothing less than whether 
the provident savings of the poor should be allowed to run to 
waste, either plundered by rogues or muddled away by fools. It 
is a question of money affecting all classes of the eommunity, but 
it is also a question of much {more than money. It ap 
that at the present moment the poorer classes of this country 
actually subscribe almost enough, if it were properly invested 
and administered, to make poor relief unnecessary, or at least 
to reduce it to a comparatively small fraction of its present 
amount. Unfortunately, however, the greater part of the fund is 
absorbed by roguery and mismanagement; and the consequence is 
that a large proportion of the subscribers to Friendly Societies 
make a sacrifice for nothing, and that the country has to py 
over again for their relief in times of sickness and distress. It 
might possibly be cheaper for the country to suppress all 
Friendly Societies at once, and to give the members a right 
to assistance from public funds. In that case the poor 
would at least be the richer in that they would not be 
robbed of their subscriptions. On the other hand, however, 
there can be no doubt that it would be much better, both 
for the lower classes and for the country at large, that the 
former should be encouraged to practise habits of thrift and fore- 
sight, and to preserve the self-respect which is secured by a provi- 
dent independence. About four millions of persons are members 
of Friendly Societies, and many more are interested in them as 
wives or children of members; and between eleven and twelve mil- 
lions of money is at stake in these institutions. It is impossible, 
therefore, to — the melancholy gravity of the fact that a 
great many of these Societies are in a state of quite hopeless 
insolvency—in other words, that the savings of about a third of 
the population of the country might almost as well be thrown 
into the sea. Perhaps, however, the worst feature of this de- 
lorable state of things is that these rotten and delusive, if not 
Senteiont, Societies have been established under the guarantee of 
a Government certificate, which, though it only certifies legality, 
is not unnaturally supposed to certify financial soundness as 
well. Under the existing system all that the Registrar can do is 
to see that the rules of any Society which applies for registration 
are not contrary to law, but the law does not concern itself with 
its solvency. Consequently a Society which from the very out- 
set of its existence is n ily a delusion and a snare, its scale 
of payments being utterly inadequate to provide the benetits which 
it promises, may obtain a certificate, stamped with the royal arms, 
which is popularly accepted as an authoritative assurance that it 
is entitled to confidence. It is true that the Registrar testifies 
only that it is an institution in accordance with the law, but 
the poor in their ignorance have hitherto failed to comprehend that 
an institution can be legally set up, under a Government certifi- 
cate, for the express purpose of plundering them of their hard- 
earned wages. 

That this is the actual condition of the majority of survivin 
Friendly Societies is asserted by the Royal Commission whi 
has recently inquired into their affairs, and is substantially ad- 
mitted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer as the basis of his 
proposed Bill. Sir Stafford Northcote, however, seemed to be 
anxious in his s to try to qualify the disgrace and danger of 
the situation, He remarked that, when it was said that some of 
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these Societies were insolvent, it was desirable that the meaning 
of the word should be clearly understood. We think so too, but 
Sir Stafford by his euphemisms ns helped to this under- 
standing. He gave the following example a Society having 
a thousand members adopted certain tables, invited ae 
ments, and promised certain benefits, it was clear that, if the 

ents were insufficient, and if no new members came in, it 
would ultimately fail to fulfil its engagements. If, however, any 
considerable number of young members were Leaps in, the fact 
might be for a time concealed, because the money of the young men 
would go to pay theallowances to those older men who were coming 
on the Society’s funds. And thus the Society might suspend its 
insolvency for an indefinite time. Sir Stafford admits that such a 
Society could not be said to be in “a healthy condition,” but this 
is altogether too mild an expression. It is evident that such a 
Society as he described would be insolvent from the beginning, and 
that its only chance of staving off a collapse would be by deluding 
young members into joining. In this way the older members would 
push off insolvency from themselves upon the backs of their younger 
victims, but the Society would be insolvent all the same; only 
swindling would be added to insolvency. The question for Par- 
liament is whether Societies of this kind should be allowed to 
go on ensnaring fresh sets of subscribers whose only chance of 
getting relief is to persuade others to join. Every year, of 
course, the funds of the Society must become more exhausted, and 
the only question is on which set of members the blow will fall. 
There is another point upon which Sir Stafford Northcote made a 
remark which seems to provoke criticism. “ Excellent,” he said, 
“as the Friendly Societies were in themselves, they were doubly and 
trebly excellent in that they were the result of voluntary action, 
and even if one could imagine a better system of management than 
in many cases they adopted, it would be preferable that they should 
govern themselves a little less well than that Parliament should 
attempt to do everything for them.” We agree with the general 
conclusion, but demur to the reason given for it. The object to be 
kept in view should be to get the Friendly Societies managed as 
well as possible, and it is only in so far as Government interference 
would be likely to be inefficient as compared with self-management 
that it is open to objection. There is no reason for sacrificing 
efficiency for the a of volunteer bunglers, The question 
is how to get the best results. 

The Bill of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is certainly a dis- 
appointing one, and it would be a misfortune if it were to be hastily 
passed. It may possibly prove in the end that it is the best measure 
which can be obtained, and it would at least introduce considerable 
improvements on the present system. Still it would be a pity that 
a Bil which would perpetuate so much mischief should be 
merely for the sake of seeming to do something at once. The 
Commissioners have held a long and minute inquiry, they have 
accumulated a large body of evidence, and they are themselves 
divided as to their recommendations. Under such circumstances, it 
is surely worth while to wait for the results of full public dis- 
cussion. The choice lies between introducing some small amount 
of reform on the instant at the cost of giving permanence to 
some of the worst evils of the existing system, and of sub- 
mitting to a little delay in the hope that means may be 
discovered of ing a larger and more thorough reform. 
‘What is proposed is that the Registrar should continue to certify 
only, as at present, that there is nothing illegal in the constitution 
of the Societies which he registers, at the same time publishing 
sound tables of premiums and benefits which it should be optional 
for the Societies to a» or disregard. His certificate is to be 
limited strictly to the legality of the rules, and is not to contain 
any warning as to whether the constitution of the Society is or is 
not in accordance with sound actuarial principles. It is left to the 
Society itself to decide whether it will conform to proper prin- 
ciples of finance, and to the public to ascertain by its own study of 
the Government tables, and by comparing them with those of any 
particular Society, whether the latter ‘ats te trusted to yield the pro- 
mised results. Itis obvious that this will leave things in prett 
much the same state as at present. If an honest, sei 
meaning Society desires to put itself on a stable footing, 
it can now easily obtain the guidance of a competent 
adviser. On the other hand, nothing but utter bewilderment can 
be expected to result from an artisan or labourer sitting down to 
study a complex and cabalistic-looking body of assurance tables. It 
is true that the Societies are to be compelled to keep accounts in 
2 certain form, and that a proper separation of the funds is to be 
enforced. The payments, for example, made on behalf of life 
assurance or annuities are not to be allowed to be diverted 
towards the expenses of management, which is, it seems, rather a 
common practice at present. These are improvements as far as 
they go, yet they will do little to elucidate actuarial calculations 
for a bricklayer or agricultural labourer ; and it would surely not 
be too much to expect that the Registrar should compare the 
tables of the Societies with his own tables, and give a distinct 
warning when the latter are set at defiance. It has been suggested 
that, as sound tables are only one element of financial stability, 
it would be misleading to guarantee the latter without also guaran- 
teeing honest and competent administration. But the question is 
really whether the Government should do as much as it can do or 
as little. It would certainly seem that, if the Government takes 
upon itself the responsibility of deciding under what circumstances a 

riendly Society can safely be carried on, it ought not to shrink 
from the natural and logical supplementary duty of saying whether 
cr not its financial rules have been complied with. Without this 


help, its tables will be little less than a mockery for the class for 


whose benefit they are supposed to be provided. There are very 
few, even among educated men, who are capable of applying this 
sort of information for themselves. The most serious question, 
however, is whether it should be lawful for Societies which 
are only a snare and a mockery, and which from the nature of 
their constitution cannot possibly be ee else, to be set 
up at all, or to continue to exist, under a Government certificate. 
There are various formidable objections to Government inter- 
ference with private enterprise; yet it would hardly be 
tolerated that, say, a bridge or a railway, known to be from 
its peculiar construction necessarily unsafe and liable to break 
down at any moment, should be certified as proper and lawful b: 
a Government official ; and this is really the state of the case wi 

regard to the Friendly Societies. It is not a matter of controver- 
sial opinion whether many of them are unsound; they are known to 
be unsound, and it is only a question whether they will give way 
to-day or to-morrow, and whether one set of subscribers or another 
will come to grief. It is simply and absolutely impossible that 
they can continue to keep faith with their subscribers. Why then 
should they be permitted to delude fresh victims by false promises ? 
Sir S. Northcote said very justly that the sooner a Society found out 
its mistake and the courage to apply the remedy, the 
sooner would that Society be placed pty a sound footing. In 
that case it would surely be equally in the interest of the Society 
and of the public to compel it to apply the remedy if its courage 
should be deficient. There can be no doubt that this would be 
a very serious step, and that the Government in undertaking it 
should be sure that it had the support of a strong public opinion. 
But that is the more reason for not throwing away a good oppor- 
tunity in idle and impatient haste. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
VI. 


Lp wap painters this year are few and far between; indeed, 
for some time past their contributions, both in size and in num- 
ber, have become small by degrees and beautifully less. This is 
artly owing to the not unnatural jealousy of our native artists, it 
a rightly felt that an English Academy should primarily be 
reserved for English talent; partly also it is due to the growing 
disinclination of French and other painters holding high rank at 
home to trust themselves to the tender mercies of our Academy. 
Even the personal overtures made to a select number of Continental 
artists no longer obtain favourable response ; thus this season the 
six “ Honorary Foreign Academicians” are all absentees. There 
can be no doubt that, what with the wholesale demands of the 
Kensington International Exhibition, and three or four commercial 
Galleries besides, foreign artists have latterly been pretty well 
pestered ; but when the International bazaar is finally closed at the 
end of the present season, let us hope that London will be once 
more reinstated in the good opinion of the art capitals of Europe. 
From the causes we have mentioned the pictures to be noticed 
from abroad are neither numerous nor important. M. Edouard 
Frére has been for some time in decline, and the greatest painter 
of Norway, M. Tidemand, is not at his best in “A Norwegian 
Wedding” (641). The common naturalism and the heavy opacity 
of Northern schools are here more pronounced than ever. The 
nation best represented is the Netherlands; of what a count 
composed of sandbanks, shallow seas, dikes, and windmills is 
poner, we have good indication before us in the contributions of 
M. Alma Tadema ap naturalized in London), of M. Mesdag, 
M. Bource, M. Israels, and M. Heyermans. Among these painters. 
of accepted reputation at home the only one who comes as a 
stranger to our Academy is M. Heyermans. “The Doctor's Visit ; 
a Dutch Interior” (658), by this artist, has been fitly hung as a 
companion to the “ Anxious Family ” (665), by M. Israels. It is 
evident that the two artists have much, if not everything, in 
common; in choice of subject both alike love to dwell among 
simple cottagers and peasants, in sentiment they touch chords of 
pathos, and in colour and execution they seek to be solemn and 
solid. In such art the = of appeal lies in undisturbed 
unity; the keynote once struck, consonant vibrations are felt to 
the remotest parts of the composition. This interesting phase of 
art is known to have a geographic distribution extending from 
Holland to Scandinavia, thence over to Scotland, and then across 
the Channel to Normandy and Brittany. Belonging to kindred. 
races, and almost to one family in the nationality of art, are MM. 
Israels, Heyermans, Exner, Tidemand, Fagerlin, Faed, and Breton. 
With the exception of M. Exner, a Dane, none of these con- 
temporary painters are wholly strangers to our Academy. 

Pictures of low life, which perhaps not ee riately had their 
origin in the Low Countries, are now widely diffused throughout 
Europe, and if a census were taken of all the artists in the world, 
it would be found that the majority are on the side of genre paint- 
ing. In England certainly the number of artists who can paint 
domestic scenes tolerably well seems to defy calculation; and yet, 
judging from the a there are comparatively few who are 
aatitled to a first rank—fewer, in fact, here than in Germany or 


France. Mr. Webster, R.A., is still one of the best; he continues, 
as in “ The Prompter” (315), to revel to his heart’s content in 
mischief-making boys, and one distinguishing characteristic of our 
English school, as here and elsewhere exemplified, is its well- 
kept cleanliness. While in Scandinavia, Russia, and Naples the 
use of soap is a luxury almost unknown either in nature or in art, 
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here in England, on the contrary, the characters who enter into 
ictures are both in their persons and their clothes well washed. 

. Nicol, A.R.A., was in former days one of the few artists among 
us who recognized the value of dirt; but even he now conforms to 
social and sanitary requirements, as may be seen in the decorous 
figures of decently-dressed old men in “ A Dander after the Rain” 
(256), and “ When there’s nothing else to do” (351). Here great 
is the change as to cleanliness, for in former days no model, we su 

, entered this painter’s studio who had washed within a month. 
‘or the most part the tendency of our native art has been to rise 
from the lower strata of society into the middle and the higher 
classes ; but in fact all three classes are properly present in the Aca- 
demy. The total number of these subjects is so great that we 
cannot do more than enumerate the chief. “ The Rightful Heir” 
(675), by Mr. G. Smith, is true to the traditions of the Wilkie 
school, Mr. G. B. O’Neill has several pretty and popular little 
pieces, such as “ A Little Better” (34); the artist exemplifies our 
remark that the English is a cleanly and well-soaped school. Also 
capital in their respective ways are “The Bird’s Nest” (1386), 
Mr. J. Clark; “The Ad to the Young (688), by Mr. 
+ Morgan; “May it » aa our Majesty” (1022), by Mr. 
©. Green; “Friends of Flowers” (716), by Mr. Martens; “ The 
Dinner-Hour, Wigan” (676), by ir. Eyre Crowe; “An Easter 
by Mr. Aumonier; and “ Four-in-Hand,” by Mr. 
Eagles. 3 ’s “Crowd before the Guards’ Band, St. 
James’s Park ” (684) attracts to itself a crowd. There are usually 
one or two pictures in every Academy Exhibition that get around 
them curious spectators, just as a Punch and Judy performance in 
the public streets never fails of gaping admirers. The clever picture 
before us is in point of intellect on a level with street conjuring 
and minstrelsy. Here is a riffraff of pickpockets, navvies wit 
— and old men on wooden legs, all attracted by the Park 
d. In point of art the composition may pass as a parody on 
Mr. Pinwell and Mr. Frederick Walker; there is also a suspicion 
of Mr. Frith. We are not to be able to close this list of 
genre and naturalistic work, for the most part praiseworthy, with- 
out censuring a meretricious, not to say vulgar, manner, which 
reaches its very worst in “ Tired” G50 by Mr. A. Johnston, and 
“QOrossing the Heath” (376), by Mr. E. U. Eddis. Yet we are 
bound to acknowledge that the Academy seldom gives encourage- 
ment to this cheap and easy sort of thing. 

Mr. Lewis, R.A., and Mr. Frank Dillon are again the most 
brilliant yet literal exponents of the land of Egypt. “ Eaves- 
dropping” (437), by latter, is one of those interiors with 
lattice windows, Oriental tiles, and soft silken divans which are 
becoming under the inroads of Western civilization more rare year 
by year. The artist is particularly happy in his treatment of 
colour under flooding cunbight. Of such effects he has long been 
studious. Sun and colour may be said indeed to be the keynotes 
of Orientalism in art, as will be seen by the next picture in the 
Catalogue, “Old Walls at Algiers” (438), by Mr. Ditchfield. 
This work is truly artistic by its breadth, its sketchiness, yet com- 
pleteness. These rare qualities ally it to the French treatment of 
African and Asiatic subjects rather than to the English. 

Animal-painting is for the moment at a discount, possibly from 
two opposite causes. Some people persist in the opinion that the 
art died with Landseer, while others, having recently had too 
much of a good thing, first in the Academy and then in the rooms 
of Messrs. Christie, would rest content not to see a horse or a dog 
for another twelvemonth. And indeed ag may be well saved 
the pain and trouble, for in fact there is in the Academy scarcely 
a picture of animals worth looking at. That which may be called 
the “School of Noah’s Ark” is now in the ascendant. Take asa 
ogg! the choicest quadrupeds of Mr. Cooper, R.A. (419), and of 

. Ansdell, R.A. (186); the commonest ings in wood are not 
more hard or motionless. But Mr. Cooper has, if possible, sur- 
himself in a big bull (713). We never before realized the 
orror of the situation, “A Bull in a China Shop.” Cannot the 
Academy set apart a room which might be known as the “Menagerie,” 
under the express agp gery | that Academicians should there, as 
elsewhere, have the pick of the best places? A few works in 
which the brute creation F a conspicuous part may be briefly 
mentioned. Mr. Briton Riviere again follows Sir Edwin Land- 
seer’s mannerism of endowing animals with human intelligence, 
affections, and antipathies; and the consequence is that in 
“ Apollo ” (260), charming the beasts of the forest by his lyre, the 
God is less than a man, while the lions and the lynxes pass into 
hybrids which nature abhors. Mr. MacWhirter escapes these 
dangers by sticking affectionately to his favourite donkey, for 
once, by way of c » “Out in the Cold” (648). This old 
acquaintance was last seen in the Academy on a stormy sea-shore. 
Mr. H. Hardy has fairly won the line by a capital composition, 
“ Ulysses Ploughing with Horse and Bull the wore ” (710). 
Nature is here submitted to art treatment ; the action and the pla 
of lines may indeed have been suggested by the Elgin frieze, which 
affords some of the noblest motives for the painter of animals. 

Marine painting has suffered decline since the wooden walls 
of England have given way to ironclads. Turner and Stanfield, 
who preferred a sail to a paddle-box, and a sky full of wind to a 
boiler bursting with steam, have no successors. Strange to say, the 
ocean is all but forsaken by our artists. And even when, by way 
of canegtans a grand study of a storm, such as Mr. Henry Moore's 


“Rough Weather in the Mediterranean ” (1409), comes to be hung, 
it is thrust so high that its accurate wave-drawing, its modulated 
e have seldom 


light, shade, and colour, become inappreciable. 
seen @ worse piece of hanging even within the Academy, The 


landscape (1408) by Mr. Hulme which has received preference 
could searcely have been injured if thrust to the ceiling. 

The usual outcry is raised that landscapes have been badly 
served, but the answer might be given that, had they been better in 
quality, they would have met a happier fate. The simple fact is, 
that the chief cause for complaint is, just as in figure pictures, that 
the worst landscapes when coming from Academicians or Asso- 
ciates usurp the best places. In the present year the oldest 
frequenter of the Exhibition is taken aback by a considerable 
number of less than mediocre landscapes prominent on the line, 
and apparently by some unknown artist or artists. On referring to 
the Catalogue the alarming fact is declared that Mr. O'Neil, A.R.A., 
and Mr. Thorburn, A.R.A., whose figure abortions we have for 
years striven to rescue from oblivion, have suddenly betaken them- 
selves to the study of stocks and stones. 

The only artist who in our day has passed unscathed through that 
trying ordeal, the transit from figure to landseape, is Mr. Millais, 
R.A. And his suecess in “ Scotch Firs” (68), the noblest study of 
nature in the Exhibition, depends greatly on his treating landsca 
on the same principle as figures. These trees stand firmly on the 
ground, and lift their heads proudly into the sky ; they are shadowy, 
solemn, stately as armed men marching slowly across country. The 
companion picture “ Winter Fuel” (75) is more assailant in colour 
and in bravura of brush; the dash and fling are desperate and defiant; 
but the work is just saved from excess by moderating passages which 
are sober in truth, cool in colour, and strong in realistic study of the 
fuel from the forest loaded on a eart to be carried away for winter 
use. The girl—a little Red Ridinghood—seated among the 
silvery branches of the birch-tree illumines the scene as a fire lit 
in a forest. Mr. Millais, from his pree-Raffaellite period when he 
painted “ The Vale of Rest,” down to the present moment, has 
always thrown intention into landscape. And it is such intentional 
interpretation which gives purpose and power to the pictures of 
Mr. Peter Graham. But the fury of the storm-lashed waves on 
“ Our Northern Walls” (20) is formless; drawing and significant 
detail are wanting. The artist is more himself in “ The Misty 
Mountain-top” (494); he seldom fails of poetic insight into the 
grandeur of the elements. 

Mr. Vicat Cole, A.R.A., is indeed a highly privileged person ; a 
goodly number of square feet in a first-rate position is year by 
year assigned to him, and all that is needful on his part is to 
repeat, what he has oft before repeated, a sylvan scene from “ The 

eart of Surrey” (111). The painter suffers a common fate 
on election to Academic honours ; he is tried in the school of 
me ; but when he was a mere probationer years ago in the 
udley Gallery, we recall by the same hand landscapes closer in 
study, and more skilled and thorough in workmanship, than the 
present somewhat pretentious performance. Mr. Leader, at one 
time the rival of Mr. Vicat Cole for Academic distinction, has now 
to fight his way as best he can for a place somewhere between the 
floor and the ceiling; yet he has never done better work than in 
“ Dewy Morning on the Mountains” (505), and “A Fine Day in 
Autumn” (563). Also among studies of what may be termed diurnal 
changes in nature, “‘ Late in the Day” (536), by Mr. Pickering, is 
admirably true. To these may be added “Spring” (937), by 
Mr. Waite, and “ Winter” (987), by Mr. Wortley. Our artists, 1t 
becomes obvious, are now giving themselves with advantage to 
“the aspects of Nature ”—that is, they study the anatomy of moun- 
tain or of rock, the growth and colour of tree, leaf, and flower, 
under effects of light and of atmosphere; and thus landscape 
art is passing from the dry transcript of fixed facts to the more 
emotional interpretation of transient phenomena. Also among 
the best landscapes of the year must be enumerated “The Pass of 
Cateran” (2), Mr. Smart, “ Passing Gleams” (91), by Mr. 
Hering, “ Woodcutters” (528), by Mr. Linnell, sen., “ Kent 
Weald” (481), by Mr. W. Linnell, jun., “Charcoal Burners” 
(574), by Mr. Beavis, “Picardy” (606), by Mr. Davis, A.R.A., 
and “ Returning to the Fold” (1365), by Mr. C. W. Herbert. 

In conclusion, we incline to name as the landscape of the year 
Summer Noon in the Scilly Isles” (130), by Mr. Brett. The 
foreground is strong in rock-drawing, the middle distance radiant 
in the dancing ripple of a blue sea under sunlight, and the sky 
into which the far-off distance retires is full of light and atmo- 
sphere. This scene off the granite-bound coast of Cornwall might 
pass for an Isola Bella in the blue Mediterranean. The artist 
seizes upon truth, and makes it beautiful; he reconciles realism 
with idealism; he is nearly as literal as when he painted in his 

re-Raffaellite days'the “ Val d’Aosta” ;fbut with more experience 
e knows better how to bring his materials under art treatment. 


THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 


E are now once more half way into the Opera season, and yet 
scarcely a single unknown work has been produced, scarcely 

a — unfamiliar one revived. We had to make the same 
complaint about this time last year, and would rather not have 
been compelled to make it again. Butthereisnoalternative. Our 
managersseem to forget that Italian opera isno longer,as was formerly 
the case, a luxurious banquet prepared exclusively for a privileged 
few. The earlier part of the season especially has for very many years 
relied in a great degree on general public support. The “ stars,” 
so-called, whose attraction is centred in themselves independently 
of surroundings, have not yet begun to shine; and the ante-stellar 
period is regarded more or less apathetically by those who, rightly 
or wrongly, are supposed to give tone to the Opera and make it a 
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fashionable thing. The surest means of attracting the attention of 
that large section of the community recognized as “the music- 
loving publie ” is to stimulate curiosity by the production of new 
works. We do not mean works composed expressly for the par- 
ticular theatre, but works which, by reason of their unfamiliarity, 
may pass for new just the same. ‘These, too, should be of an 
exceptional character, differing as much as possible from what 
belongs to the conventional repertory. The class we now refer 
to cares little for operas in which the prima donna of the hour 
comes annually forward. There are exceptions, it is true ; but such 
exceptions may be counted upon the fingers of one hand. Don 
Giovanni, the Barbiere, Fidelio, and the Flcuto Magico are accept- 
able at any time, provided there be only a decent “ ensemble ”; but 
itis not so with ja, the Sonnambula, Norma, Linda diChamouni, 
the Trovatore, Traviata, and the like. These depend materially upon 
the sopranos and tenors (sopranos more particularly, since capable 
tenors have become rarer and more rare), whose names, during the 
stirring months of May, June, and July, are on the lips of every 
amateur pretending also to the dignity of connoisseur. To say 
that the “upper ten” of opera-frequenters care very much for 
music, even 0 ic music, solely on its own account, would be to 
say that which is palpably untrue. They are chiefly attracted by 
certain vocalists, in the absence of whom their visits to the 
opera would be few and far between. It will be urged that the 
overture to Leonora, usually played between the first and second 
acts of Fidelio, is almost always encored. True; but whence pro- 
ceeds the encoreP—from the gallery and gallery stalls, un- 
doubtedly. There sit, for the most part, the arbiters of what is 
intrinsically good ; just as the orchestra and “ shillings” impera- 
tively lay down the law at the Monday Popular Concerts. Why 
not tempt these genuine amateurs with music suited to their taste, 
rather than invite them, year after year, to a worn-out repertory 
in which they can take but small interest. Instead of bringing 
out untried aspirants with Zucza, the Traviata, &c., as though to 
show that, wanting some “ bright particular star,” nothing can be 
done with such in the sensational way—it would be more 
prudent to employ the early part of the season in the production 
of less hackneyed pieces, and to reserve Donizetti, Bellini, Verdi, 
&c., for the “ stars,’—who, by the way, seem never over-willing 
to appear in anything else, and assuredly not over-anxious to make 
acquaintance with what is outside the ordinary pale. If the 
operatic season were divided into two periods, the ante-stellar 
period and the stellar period—the period when amateurs go to the 
theatre for the music itself, not tor the fascinations of any par- 
ticular singer, and the period when the world of fashion, inditierent 
as to the merits of the work to be presented, is mainly seduced 
by the fact that Patti has to sing such and such a part, or Nilsson 
such and such another—a clear gain would accrue to both sides. 
But, to end this digression, let us bricily recapitulate what has 
occurred since the Opera-houses threw open their doors for the 
season of 1874. 

To begin with Mr. Mapleson, as having been this time earliest in 
the field, we may state at once that his company is as strong as it 
was last year, the only material loss from among his principal singers 

ing Mile. Marimon, who has gone over to the great theatre 
in Bow Street. Mr. Mapleson, moreover, has engaged several 
artists hitherto unknown to England, some of whom have 
even chance of becoming established favourites. He has the same 
fine orchestra, under the same conductor, Sir Michael Costa— 
whose motto, after that of De Rohan, is “ Costa suis.” The 
chorus, as was the case last year, is numerous and powerful, but 
decidedly capable of improvement. 

The first performance at Her Majesty's Opera was Rossini’s 
Semiramide. Against this no objection can be raised. In Mlle. 
Tietjens the director possesses a “ star” shining with undiminished 
lustre from the beginning to the end of the season. Mile. 
Tietjens, though German, is now the only acceptable Semi- 
ramide on the Italian boards, which says little for Italian 
singers, who appear to have set aside the master born to crown an 
editice the first stone of which was laid by Cimarosa and Paesiello 
— lucida sidera” until the Sun of Italian melody caused their 
light to pale. Then Madame Trebelli, though French, is the best 
Arsace now to be had; while Signor Agnesi, also I'rench, if not 

any means another Tamburini, is about as efficient a representa- 
tive of Assur as in the actual state of things could easily be named. 
Shortly afterwards—passing by the inevitable Zyovatore, in which 
one Leonora looks so like another that it is somewhat diflieult to 
distinguish them—RMlle. Tietjens next appeared as “ Videlio”— 
a very different kind of Leonora to interpret. In this noble cha- 
racter she again stands alone, more conspicuously so, indeed, than in 
Semiramide, or any of her purely Italian assumptions. About her 
impersonation of Beethoven’s cherished heroine we have spoken so 
often that we shall not trouble our readers with a new description. 
On the occasion of which we speak she enjoyed little advan- 
tage from the talents of her chief associates—a more incompetent 
Florestan than Signor Urio, or a tamer Pizarro than Signor Cata- 
lani having rarely been witnessed. Herr Conrad Behrens, who 
like Signor Catalani) is one of Mr. leson’s most recent acqui- 
Sitions, acted 
music. The voice of this gentleman is one of the heaviest of 
basses, and it costs him no little trouble to force it into sub- 
jection. Norma, an opera which, its merits taken into con- 


sideration, enjoys a longevity wholly inexplicable, followed 
in due course. Here once more we have to say “ vergogna!” 
to the Italians. ing that 2 part originally created by 


seeing 
theix famous Pasta (for whom Bellini expressly wrote it) can 


only now, since Grisi’s death, meet with an uate 
in a German. Whatever may be thought of Norma from 
abstract musical point of view, it is unquestionably admitted as 
Italian classic, and, for that: reason alone should not be 
ignored by modern Italians. The other characters pla: 
Mlle. Tietjens, up to the time, have been 
third “ Leonora”), in the Favorita; Valentine, in the 
Countess Almaviva in the Nozze di Figaro; and Lucrezia 
As the of the seen to 
vantage than in most ot 8 belonging to reperto 
this for reasons evident af sight. Mile. Tietjens 
origmal ) t when Faust was produced in an Ttalian 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre (1863); but she would hardly be 
sed to play Margaret now; and that which diverts her 
M. Gounod’s Margaret should with equal force divert her from 
Donizetti's Leonora. In the other charaeters we have named she 
may set rivalry at nought, and especially in that of the revengeful 
Lucrezia, her delineation of which her Grisi’s acknow- 
ledged successor. That all the operas in which Mile. Tietjensis the 
— figure were repeatedly given may be taken for 
granted. 

Having thus briefly disposed of Mr. Mapleson’s perennial “ star,” 
who might fairly complain that her manager now never brings her 
forward in Medea, Iphigenie, and in other — not long since 
won her such renown at Her Majesty's Theatre, and showed that 
there was still in her a mine of wealth unexplored—we may turn 
to other matters and begin our general survey of the incidents of 
the season. Mlle. Lodi, first of the new comers, made her a 
ance in the Sonnambula, achieving at the most a succés d’estime. How 
many Aminas have we known, creating a moment's excitement, and 
then vanishing, to be seen and heard no more! Mile. Lodi is one of 
these ; and it would be filling our columns to no p if we 
said more about her. She has talent, doubtless, but not by any 
means enough to satisfy an audience some of whom may remember 
Malibran, and most of whom know Patti and Albani. Immedi- 
ately after the Sonnambula came Lucia di Lammermoor, with a 
Lucia in Mile. Valleria whom we cannot credit even with a 
succés d’estime, inasmuch as she is wanting in all the indispensable 
qualities for the successful accomplishment of so responsible a 
task. When it is added that Mlle. Lodi subsequently appeared 
as Gilda in Regoletto, and Mlle. Valleria as Lady Enrichetta in 
essays, the bearing of some of the arguments in our preamble ma 
be The almost worn-out operas just named 
generally produced later in the season, with prima donnas of 
recognized talent and wide popularity. Then, and then only, do 
they become attractive. Why not keep them forthe fashionable 
term, and bring out the novelties and revivals early, instead of at 
the fag-end of the season, when the high-class di/ctianti, satiated 
with what they have heard, are aE oo for their 
summer trip abroad? Had Mr. George Wood, who showed such 
remarkable enterprise during his brief management of Her 
Majesty’s Opera, produced Wagner’s Fliegende Hollénder at the 
beginning of the season, it would have brought money to the 
treasury, in lieu of—as was actually the case, despite an admirable 
performance under Signor Arditi—being played to comparatively 
empty benches. And so might it have been with Les deux 
Journées, the comic masterpiece of Cherubini, which two years. 
ago Mr. Mapleson gave just at the wrong time, when nobody who 
cared about such music was there to hear it. We cannot too 
often dwell upon this subject, or too earnestly advise operatic 

yers to suit their entertainments to the tastes of those 
likely and able at the time to patronize them. 

Mile. Lodi being indisposed, and counselled by her medical 
advisers to return to her native Italy, the part of Gilda, at the 
next performance of Zéyoleito, was sustained by Mule. Risarelli, 
which made people exclaim— Poor Mile. Lodi! what a pity 
she was obliged to go away!” After which no more need be said 
of Mile. Risarelli. 

The next début was that of Mile. Marie Roze, as Margaret in 
Faust; but as it was well understood that Mlle. Christine 
Nilsson would somewhat later make her appearance in the same 
character, it was positively cruel to Mlle. Roze, a charming 
singer and a charming actress, as her performance of Susanna in 
Mozart's Figayo amply proved. But what induced the manager to. 
foree comparisons between her and one of the most accomplished 
singers aud actresses of the day, it is not easy to understand. 
Mile. Roze acquitted herself ably, as she always does, and was. 
warmly encouraged by the audience; but here was another and 
a cogent reason why sowe less familiar o should have been 
prepared for her. Mr. Bentham was Faust, a character 
afterwards to be assumed by Signor Campanini—whieh placed 
Mr. Bentham, an English amateur who has recently been study- 
ing and performing at small theatres in Italy, very much in a 
similar predicament. Faust, having been played twice with the 
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Rocco well, but made very little effect with the | 


same cast of the two chief characters, was laid aside for awhile. 
| Then we had another abortive endeavour to make something out 
of nothing. Mlle. Imogene Orelli, an American lady, attempted 
the part of Violetta in the Traviata, and made so little impressi 
' that she was not called —— to repeat it. Here, for exam 
another opera which is absolutely nothing without a prima 
; out of the ordinary way. We have had quite enough of the 
Traviata and its detestable story, no doubt ; nevertheless it always 
, linds aece when backed up by a competent Violetta. 
| The début of Mile. Singelli may be said to have opened the 
| fashionable season auspiciously. This young lady, a Belgian, 
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‘won her first laurels in Paris, where she took the position for- 
a ae by Mile, Marimon at the Athénée. Since then 
she been singing at Brussels with distinguished success; 
and now she comes to Jondon, in the bloom of her youth and 
beauty. Mlle. Si i is unquestionably a most attractive 
person, and so consummate and natural an actress that if she did 
not sing a note she would gain the sympathies of an audience. But 
she can sing and does sing in the most charming manner. She has 
a flexible ane voice of agreeable quality, and thoroughly well 
trained. er execution, if not yet irreproachable, has every 
chance of becoming so, provided she perseveres in those studies 
which have already advanced her so far. We entertain sanguine 
hopes of Mile. Singelli, for which we think her performances of 
Caterina (Les Diamans de la Couronne) and Lady Enrichetta 
(Martha) are fair tees. Mr. Mapleson may be complimented 
on his version of Auber’s sparkling and genial opera; for though, 
apart from Mlle. Singelli’s Caterina, the only character well 
represented is that of Don Enrico, to which the versatile and 
always ready M. Naudin does full justice, the design of the 
composer is respected, the dialogue is cleverly and un- 
obtrusively set to accompanied recitative by Signor Gelli, 
and the orchestral accompaniments are played as perfectly as 
could be imagined, under the direction of Sir Michael Costa. 
The opera has been given several times, always with increasing 
success; and we are much mistaken if Mr. Mapleson has not dis- 
covered in Mlle. Singelli an artist destined to render him sub- 
stantial services. Her Martha was quite as as her Caterina, 
and her delivery of the “ Last Rose of Summer” in Italian was 
faultless. The performance of this opera is generally attractive ; 
Lionel is Signor Campanini’s best part (Gennaro notwithstanding) ; 
and no one sings the music of Nancy, such as it is, with more point 
and refined taste than Madame Trebelli. 

The first appearance of Mlle. Christine Nilsson was the - 
night of the season. It had been expected that this accomplished 

y would make her début in the long promised opera of Balfe ; 
but, I? Talismano not being in a sufficiently forward state of pre- 
paration, Faust was substituted. na was the second ae 
undertaken by Mlle. Nilsson (at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 1867), 
and it has ever since been looked upon as one of her most deeply 
studied and highly finished performances. We are entirely of 
this opinion, and inclined to go even further, and to nce Po 
it, although undoubtedly built upon the assumption of Madame 
Miolan Carvalho, who created the part at the Théatre Lyrique, 
the most picturesque Margaret we have seen. The acting is per- 
fect, and few artists have rendered the music of M. Gounod in a 
= so chaste and unaffected as the gifted Swedish songstress, 
who moreover looks the character as no one else does, or has 
ever done in our remembrance. We could have wished for 
Mile. Nilsson a more sympathetic partner than Signor 
Campanini; but even this somewhat apathetic tenor (“silver- 
voiced,” it may be, or “golden,” if the epithet be insisted 
on) was warmed up to something in the semblance of enthusiasm 
by the example before him—an example in which simplicity of 
expression and impassioned earnestness were happily combined. 
In short, Mile. Nilsson returns to us, not only as we have known 
her, but in all respects improved. Young as she is, she has 
almost attained the acme of her art. 

The most recent performance of the Huguenots introduced to an 
English audience M. Léon Achard, formerly of the Opéra Comique, 
now of the Grand ra, Paris. This gentleman, though an 
artist in the truest acceptation of the term, hardly possesses the 
physical means to enable him to do full justice to such a trying 

as that of Raoul de Nangis. His forte lies in another direction. 

t as every real artist has ambition and aims at the highest 
honours, it is not surprising that M. Achard, like M. Roger and 
others before him, should have longed to quit his humbler station 
in the Rue Choiseul for a more imposing position in the Rue 
Lepelletier. He has done so, with what ultimate success remains 
to be seen. Our impression of his performance in the H ots 
was, on the whole, not quite satisfactory. That it exhibited 
great ability cannot be doubted, any more than that, as an 
actor, M. Achard outshines many a ul blessed with more 
abundant resources. His reception was generally favourable, and 
in the t duet with Valentine (Mlle. Tietjens), despite certain 
inevitable shortcomings, he completely took his audience with 
him, achieving an honourable and unquestionable success to which 
the whole house bore testimony. Another new tenor (Mr. Maple- 
son seems indefatigable in his search after premiers sujets) made 
his appearance shortly afterwards as the Duke in Rigoletto. We 
have seen so many Dukes that we scarcely know one from another, 
and only preserve a vivid rememberance of one—the unequalled 
Mario. Signor Gillandi, the latest new comer, is evidently a French- 
man; his style of singing is French, his bearing and mode of 
action are French, and his voice, one of great capability, is French. 
Nevertheless he has studied the Italian method to obvious advan- 
tage. He both acts and looks the character well. In “La Donna 
é mobile,” which he sang with great spirit, he obtained a genuine 
encore, and in other parts of the A age was much applauded. 
What more we have to say about Mr. Mapleson’s new engage- 
ments must be reserved for 

A line must suffice to reco’ e’s long-expected opera, 
Il Talismano, was brought out on Thursday, with compiete and 
well-merited success. The honours of the evening were for 
Mile. Christine Nilsson, whose impersonation of Edith Plantagenet, 
the heroine, was something to remember. The other leading 
characters were sustained by Mlle. Marie Roze (Berengaria), 


Signor Campanini (Sir Kenneth), and Signor Rota (Richard 
Coeur de Lion). For a first performance anything more satis- 
factory has not been heard; and how much of this was owing 
to Sir Michael Costa need hardly be said. We shall return to the 
Talismano. 

In our next number we shall endeavour to give some account of 
what has occurred at the Royal Italian Opera since the opening— 
a fortnight later than that of Her Majesty's Opera. 


FRENCH PLAYS. 


4 ioe departure of Mlle. Favart from the Princess's has been suc- 

ceeded in the first instance by the arrival of M. Got, another 
leading member of the company among whom Mlle. Favart 
has long been distinguished. The two plays in which he 
appeared, Le Gendre de M. Poirier and Mercadet, had been already 
made known to English audiences by the performances given here 
by the Comédie Francaise three years ago. M. Got’s representa- 
tions this year suffered as Mlle. Favart’s did by contrast to former 
ones, where every part was filled by a first-rate artist. The plays 
in which M. Got appeared can succeed better by the adequate 
realization of one central figure than those which were chosen for 
the performances of Mlle. Favart; and therefore the loss of the 
harmony which distinguished the same plays when given by the 
company of the Théatre Frangais was less felt in his case than in 
hers. This applies more especially to Mercadet, wherein the 
spectator's whole interest centres in the clever schemer 
who is represented by M. Got. In his hands Mercadet 
assumes a an air of confidence in himself and in the brilliant 
plans by which he is carried away, such a genial nature whose 
promptings are for a time frustrated by circumstances which arise 
to spite him, that the listener forgets all the less pleasant points 
of his character, and sympathizes fully with his eagerness to 
bring his ideas to a successful issue. Mme. Pasca, who has 
succeeded M. Got as the star at the French theatre, is less known 
in England than either M. Got or Mile. Favart. She made her first 
appearance in M. Mario Uchard’s La Fiammina, a play which has 
been produced before in England, and which was ln out at 
the Frangais seventeen years ago with a cast including the names 
of Gefiroy, Delaunay, Got, Bressant, Mlle. Stella Colas, and Mlle. 
Judith, who then interpreted the part which gives the play its 
name. The piece is cleverly and carefully written throughout, 
and at times rises toa high degree of merit. Yet it exhibits in 
parts a dryness which only the exertions of such artists as those 
named above could prevent from becoming overpowering. 

At the rise of the curtain the spectator is introduced to a cele- 
brated French painter who bears a name which is rather humorously 
suggestive to English ears—Daniel Lambert. His son, Henri 
Lambert, is with him. He is a poet, and has just made a success 
with an elegant little piece at the Théatre Francais; but, as is the 
manner of poets, he is not satisfied with his success, and is no 
better satistied with the condition of thestage. ‘Ce que le public 
aime aujourd'hui,” he says, “ est précisément ce que je ne puis faire. 
Comment peindre ce monde qui n’a pas posé devant moi? La 
fantaisie est exilée; on ne réve plus au théatre & Vheure qu'il est, 
la réalité s’en est emparée, et méme cette réalité-la n’est pas 
toujours édifiante. es courtisanes se sont glissées dans le 
boudoir des duchesses; Marco remplace Agnés, Sylvia, Ophélie, 
Desdémone, ces douces héroines qui rougissaient au mot d’amour.” 
This passage is interesting in relation to late events at the Théaitre 
Francais, of which we spoke not long ago. Between 1857, 
the date of Henri Lambert’s indignant protest against the de- 
grading tastes prevailing at that theatre, and the present year a 

igher tone regained the supremacy which it seemed to have 
lost. It may be hoped, therefore, that the return to the same 
tastes which now prevail is only a passing indisposition of the 
public mind, which will yield now, as it did then, to the whole- 
some influence of writers who are strong enough to produce 
emotion without invoking the aid of the hospital or the Divorce 
Court. The speech of Henri Lambert just quoted may be under- 
stood partly as an excuse from M. Mario Uchard for the 
motive of his own play, which is not altogether a pleasant 
one. a singer, who, at the 
opening of the play, just arrived in Paris in com 
with “Georges Dudley, pair d’Angleterre,” who for Sonne 
years has been her protector, and who believes that she has 

n separated from a brutal husband. He does not know 
that the husband is Daniel Lambert, and much of the first 
act is taken up with the emotions of the Lamberts caused 
by the father’s revelation to the son that his mother is 

ive and in Paris. The expression of these emotions is probably 
intended to be an edifying example of filial and parental affec- 
tion; the effect which it produces is somewhat mawkish. It 
is difficult to see any particular merit in a son entertaining more 
regard for the father who has loved and cared for him from his 
earliest infancy than for the mother whom he has never seen; and 
the speech of Henri Lambert to his father, “ Allons, ma mére, 
viens déjediner,” which is meant to be a pathetic conclusion to the 
act, seems to an English audience positively ludicrous. The discovery 
that La Fiammina 1s the wife of Daniel Lambert and the mistress of 
Lord Dudley leads to various complications; to Henri Lambert’s 
involving himself in quarrels to defend his mother's reputation, 
and to his proposed marriage with the daughter of an old family 
friend being broken off. La Fiammina, finding that her presence 
produces unpleasant consequences to every one except Lord Dudley, 
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resolves to sacrifice her own happiness for her son’s, and, by her 
declared resolution to break off her relations with Lord Dudiey at 
once and to retire into obscurity, peace and happiness are restored 
to her family. 

The opportunities afforded to an actress by the part of La 

, and the leading would, in the of any but a t 
her first entrance, which occurs in the second act, produces a 
strong impression. There is an air of abstraction about her, 
a history of sorrow in her face and manner, which fixes the 
spectator’s attention upon her even before he Imows to what 
causes the interest which she excites is due. Beneath the pleasant 
aig of her manner one discerns the constant presence of a 

idden memory, which is startled from its concealment when she 
is brought fage to face with Henri Lambert, her son. In this act 
Mme. Pasca’s power triumphed in a remarkable manner over a 
difficulty clumsily put in her way by the author. She has to 
leave the stage twice within a short space of time under exactly 
the same conditions, looking back intently at the son whom she has 
recognized, while she is unaware that her identity is revealed to 
him. Here was a fine opportunity for an anti-climax, but Mme. 
Pasca’s acting has in it so much truth of feeling, so much depth 
of tragedy, that without resorting to any trick of effect, she made 
the second exit even more impressive than the first. The greatest 
scene is the last, in which La Fiammina comes to her husband's 
studio with the view of saving her son from a duel in which he is 
involved on her account. While she is there the son enters, and 
then ensues a scene of humiliation and tenderness on her part, 
which, after she has declared her resolution of self-sacrifice, is re- 
sponded to by a cry of “ Ma mére!” from him. The look at her son 
with which she disappears leaves the spectator sharing the emotion 
of the woman. The same look has been given at intervals all 
through the play. Such is Mme. Pasca’s power that no sense 
of repetition is produced. The faculty of concentrating into a 
single look a passion of which the elements are complicated is one of 
Mme. Pasca’s most remarkable attributes. She is distinguished 
also by a grace of movement and gesture which has the appearance 
of being perfectly spontaneous, and by a clearness of utterance 
absolutely free from affectation which few artists possess. 

LT’ Article 47, the other play in which Mme. Pasca has appeared, 
resembles La Fiammina in so far that the appearance in it of Cora, 
the heroine, is brief, and that her emotions have little variety. 
In the second and last acts she is not seen at all; in the first she 
has but few words to say ; but a good occasion for the representa- 
tion of suppressed passion is given by her presence throughout the 
act in the court where her former lover is being tried for an attempt 
to murder her, and for a theft of which, impelled by a desire for 
revenge, she has falsely accused him. They have had a tem 
tuous scene, in the course of which he has fired a pistol at her, 
and the scar left by the wound of the bullet is a source of constant 
torture to the woman who has been proud of her spotless beauty. 
It may here be said that this firing of a pistol at his mistress on 
the of the young man excites oy no feeling of repulsion 
in M. Adolphe Belot, the author of the piece, or in his characters. 
On the contrary, he is represented as an exemplary young man who 
has unluckily made a slight mistake in a moment of natural impa- 
tience, for which he ought to be punished very lightly, if at all. 
While the jury are deliberating over their verdict one of the by- 
standers observes:—“ A Paris ou dans le Midi l’accusé serait 
acquitté, mais en Normandie on ne sait pas . . . & Rouen vous 
avez le sang calme, reposé. Vous étes plus lymphatiques que 

ins, et vous n’étes pas aptes & comprendre et + excuser ces 
emportements de la ion qui peuvent faire tout d'un 
coup d'un trés-honnéte homme un criminel.” One does 
not expect very exalted or right-minded views of life from the 
author of such novels as M. Belot’s. It is pleasant to find that, 
in spite of the dramatist’s evident sympathy with this youn 
man who has fired a pistol at his mistress because she threaten 
to quit him, the exigencies of the play demand that punishment 
should overtake him. The jury take a grave view of this sudden 
burst -of passion which has converted an excellent man into a 
criminal, and sentence its unfortunate victim to five years of penal 
servitude. On his return from working out his sentence he esta- 
blishes himself under an assumed name in Paris with his mother. 


Ac ing young gifl falls in love with him; her love is returned 
by him; they are married and live in the greatest happiness. Un- 
fortunately the girl’s father has a passion for bling, and one 


ms aed takes his son-in-law to the house of Madame de Champs 
where he is in the habit of playing. Madame de Champs is no 
other than Cora, and on seeing Georges du Hamel again her old 
eg for him returns, and, finding that his love for her is 
ead, she determines to destroy his wife’s happiness if she can. 
She forces Georges to come and play at her house night after night 
by hanging over his head L’ Article 47, which provides that every 
forgat is liable to police supervision for the whole of his life. She 
threatens to reveal who Georges really is to the police, and thus 
to break up his happiness and his wife’s for ever. One night the 
wife tracks him to Cora’s house; he confesses what his relations 
with Cora have been, what her power over him consists in. After 
a first movement of repulsion the wife clings to him, and they go 
away There the at that 
Cora is utter! ponerse idea of getting Georges into 
power. friends have said ‘estingle that it is a kind of 
madness, and the words have prod an undue effect. Now, as 
Georges departs, he tells Cora that she is mad, and left alone she 


actually becomes so, Her thoughts wander, and lose all 
coherence; the dread of madness comes upon her; suddenly the 
thought of revenge recurs to her, and by its influence her brain is 
cleared for a s She sits down and writes a letter denouncing 
Georges to the police. As she gets up she sees a vision of 
him entering at the door looking at her as he did when 
he told her she was mad. She starts back in horror; she im- 
plores him not to look at her; she rushes round the room trying 
vainly to escape from the — who, she cries, has come to 
take her to a madhouse. Finally, with a wild call for help, she. 
falls senseless. This is a scene which nothing but great power, 
cultivated with great art, could save from being repulsive. The 
same tragic intensity which Mme. Pasca displayed in La 
Fiammina wes employed by her in another direction in the 

of Cora. Both characters with them a secret thought which 
separates them from the world by which they are surrounded. 
Mme. Pasea, with but little change in her appearance, conveyed 
an entirely different impression of the nature of this thought in 
each case. Cora is both more violent and more controlled than 
La Fiammina. It may be supposed that the continual pressure 
of command over fierce passion leads to her madness in the end. 
The existence both of the passion and of the force by which it was 
subjugated was never lost sight of by Mme. Pasca. Her acting 
was as full of meaning in the first scene, where she sits a lo 
time without speaking, as in the mad scene. The play is a 

one from every point of view, faulty in construction, vicious in 
tone, and seldom more than mediocre in dialogue. It is to be 
regretted that the actress has not appeared in a play worthy of 
her throughout. The merit is her's of having raised her part 
in such a play as L’Article 47 to the level of her own powers. 


THE OAKS. 


D yrerge ny the race for the Oaks was just as easily won as 
that for the Derby—both being, in (fact, carried off in a 
common canter—it was by far the more interesting of the two. 
The moderate quality of the Derby horses is shown by the circum- 
stances of a roarer running second, and a cripple—for Atlantic 
was to all intents and purposes a cripple on the day of the race— 
running third. It is of course no very wonderful feat to run away, 
at the end of a mile and a half race, from a roarer and a as 
and though no horse could have beaten his field more signally 
George I'rederick, it must be remembered that he was much 
distressed at the finish, partly from being still not gig | 
wound up, and partly because his action is laboured and tiring. It 
is a very different thing to run away, like Apology on the 
Oaks day, with equal ease from a far superior field; and her 
hollow victory entitles her to quite the foremost place among the 
horses of her year, whether colts or fillies. Seldom, indeed, do we 
see three such mares as Apology, Miss Toto, and Lady Patricia, 
all equally well trained and in equally fine condition, come to the 
post to take part in the same race. These three almost monopolized 
the attention of visitors to the paddock; and the comparisons 
drawn between them and the twenty who two days before had 
been subjected to a similar inspection were by no means to the 
advantage of the Derby horses. y Patricia, whose first appear- 
ance on an English racecourse this was, created quite a sensation. 
She is indeed a splendid mare, long and powerful, and was trained 
to perfection. The only objection made to her was that, if any- 
thing, she was rather too long behind the saddle, and doubts were 
expressed whether an up-and-down course would be altogether suit- 
able to her. But how she would stride across the flat at Newmarket ! 
In Ireland she enjoyed, as a two-year-old, a career of unbroken 
triumph ; but so little is known in England about the form of 
Irish horses, and there is such a prevalent impression that Irish 
flat-racing is very poor stuff indeed, that few people took much 
account of her five victories last year. It was her own grand ap- 
ce that won her a host of friends, and the impression pro- 
duced on the minds of those who saw her in the paddock was shown 
by her rapid advance in favour during the hour immediately 
preceding the race. Both Miss Toto and Apology had, as a matter 
of course, troops of enthusiastic partisans, and both were in capital 
condition. There had been for some days adverse rumours about 
Apology, but they were happily dissipated on the day of the race 
by the appearance of the mare, who was walking about in the 
— coolly and calmly, and without a vestige of excitement. 
ndeed, considering the season of the year, and the intense heat of 
the day, it was remarkable to see eleven fillies so well behaved 
both in the paddock and at the starting post. The supporters of 
Miss Toto and Apology were equally confident about the chances of 
their respective favourites, but we think there can be no doubt 
that Apology is the finer-looking mare of the two. She is not 
only more lengthy, but she has a more lasting appearance, while 
Miss Toto, though wiry and muscular, is deficient in length. The 
trainer of the French mare, however, had an unmistakeable line, 
through La Coureuse, of what she could do with Apology, and he 
was satisfied of Miss Toto’s ability to win. We have always been 
of opinion that Apology won the One Thousand more easily than 
@ good man ple imagined, and that she would have won 
further the further she went. To beat Apology, we should have 
said Miss Toto must be 10lbs. better than La Coureuse over a 
mile and a half course, and the result of the Oaks would seem to 
show that her powers must have been overestimated, though we 
admit that the cruel disappointments which she met with during 
the ware of themasbves to fap hen 
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The eight remaining candidates attracted comparatively little 
attention, though there was more than one quite worth look- 
ing at. Blanchefleur is a nice racing-like filly, and sister to 
Ryshworth is believed able to accomplish great things in private, 
but, being cursed with the temper of her brother and others of the 
family, she certainly does not exhibit any icular prowess in 

blic. Memoria also is a wiry-looking filly, but we were sur- 
prised at the support accorded to Princess Theresa, who seemed to 
us the weediest-looking of the eleven. Take them altogether, 
however, they were above the average of an Oaks field, and might 
be a backed against eleven of the horses that ran in the 
Derby on the preceding Wednesday. Miss Toto was the solitary 
absentee from the parade in front of the Stand and the preliminary 
canter, in which both Apology and Lady Patricia gave great satis- 
faction, though it struck us that the latter went rather short. The 
canter over, the ten competitors ded without delay to the 
starting post, where they found Miss Toto awaiting them, and 
as they behaved as well as the Derby horses did two days before, 
the starter was able to despatch them at the first attempt. It is, 
we should think, an unprecedented circumstance for both the Derby 
and Oaks to be run without a single false start, and the absence of 
delay is most welcome to the spectators who remember how griev- 
ously their patience used to be tried when there was a Lady 
Elizabeth or a Tambour Major—the latter, if we recollect rightly, 
‘wound up his antics by sitting down on his haunches like a dog— 
in the field. It would, however, have been still more unprece- 
dented if both Derby and Oaks had been run without some mis- 
chance happening to one or more of the candidates during the race ; 
and a very prominent candidate, Miss Toto, was the victim of 
untoward circumstances in the latter race. She was cannoned 
against and very nearly knocked down at the top of the hill; and 
she was shut out of her place and thrown out of her stride at the 
bottom of the hill. We should have thought that the course was 
‘wide enough for eleven horses to steer clear of one another; but 
the turns do the mischief, as it is of course an object to avoid the 
outside bends. At Newmarket you very seldom see horses disap- 
pointed during a race. Whatever chance Miss Toto possessed was 
utterly annihilated by these two accidents. We confess that we 
do not think she would have won under any circumstances. 
Apology made nearly the whole of the running, left her field 
behind her just when she pleased, and won by just as much as she 
pleased, finishing full of running, and without a sign of the distress 
exhibited by George Frederick after the Derby. Yet from the 
ease with which Miss Toto overhauled Lady Patricia, who had 
occupied a prominent position throughout the race, at the last, 
and made up a large amount of lost ground, we can easily imagine 
that, if she had had a free course, as Apology had, there would 
have been a fine race, and perhaps a close finish, between the 

ir. But, in nine cases out of ten, the excuses made for beaten 
orses are not justified by subsequent running, and until we see 
Miss Toto defeat Apology, we shall not believe in her ability 
to do so. The defeat of Miss Toto is the crowning blow, 
after a succession of severe disappointments, to M. Lefevre, 
whose stable at the beginning of the season seemed strong enough 
to carry everything before it, but has been signally worsted in every 
endeavour to secure any of the great prizes of the year. Apology 
will now divide with George Frederick the post of favourite 
for the St. Leger, which, if it were reduced to a match between 
the two, would be unusually exciting—the contest between North 
and South, between the horse and the mare, being just one in 
which Yorkshiremen most especially delight. Last year the 
ee at Doncaster in the Municipal Stakes, and George 
erick won; but Apology’s powers have been slowly ma- 
turing—as a two-year-old she was only once successful—and we 
have great faith in her over a distance of ground; while George 
Frederick, though he may improve much between now and Sep- 
tember, gives one the idea of being a horse who would tire very 
much at the end of a long and strong-run race. 

The general racing of the week was undoubtedly superior to 
that for which we usually look—or rather which we do not 
usually take the trouble to look at—in the Derby week. That 
really great horse over his own course, Tangible, won two races, 
in the second of which he beat Oxonian at weight for age. Kaiser, 

iving lumps of weight away to a moderate field, had no more 

Fifficulty in winning the Rous Stakes than Lilian had in securing 
the Queen’s Plate, which, as usual, attracted only two runners. 

It was in consequence of the easy success of Mr. Savile’s colours 

in these two races that his sister to Ryshworth, who was currently 
reported to have beaten both Kaiser and Lilian in a trial, came 
into favour for the Derby. Had Kaiser and Lilian beaten any- 
thing of importance in their races, there might have been some 
justification for the support awarded to their stable companion ; 
though her unhappy temper is quite sufficient to upset all paper 
calculations. More creditable was the victory of Oxonian in the 

Oraven Stakes, as he gave no less than a stone to Glaucus and 

Negro, the latter of whom must have undergone the same deterio- 

rating process that seems to have affected so many of M. Lefévre’s 

horses. The High Level Handicap produced a good race between 

The Monk, Lilian, and Mont Valerien, Mr. Merry’s lightly- 

weighted three-year-old winning cleverly at the finish. e 

Epsom Cup—with five hundred sovereigns added—attracted a 

good field, including Couronne de Fer, the second in the Derby, 

and Rostrevor, who was well up with the horses placed in the 

Derby behind George Frederick. Among the runners were also 

Glaucus, The Preacher, Sister Helen, Chingachgook, and Thunder. 


people who give such unpronounceable names to their horses deserve 
to be disappointed—had got it at his mercy, he overpowered his 
rider, and had to be content with second place in consequence, the 
totally neglected Thunder profiting by the accident to come in 
first. The Preacher beat Couronne de Fer for third place, and 
Rostrevor was nowhere. A more striking commentary on the 
moderate quality of the Derby horses could not have been desired, 
especially as the mile of the Epsom Cup course was much better 
suited to Couronne de Fer than the longer distance of the Derby 
course. There was some fair two-year-old racing during the week; 
and in the principal event of this class, the Woodeote Stakes, 
Ladylove had her revenge on Chaplet for her defeat at Newmarket. 
Lord Hartington’s filly was beaten by a good deal more than the 
5 Ibs. which Chaplet unsuccessfully attempted to concede to Lady- 
love at Newmarket; but we hardly think the Woodcote field was. 
on this occasion up to its usual standard. Perhaps Grey Palmer, a 
son of The Palmer and Eller, will show in better colours at some 
future time. The speedy Lady Glenorchy was done out of the 
Stanley Stakes through a disappointment such as in a half-mile 
race cannot possibly be recovered, but she secured the Acorn 
Stakes from Ursula without difficulty. The French stable was 
successful in one or two minor two-year-old races; but on the 
whole we must wait till later for two-year-old form of higher 
class. Ladylove is undoubtedly a very fair animal; but there 
was no Marsworth or Sunshine among the two-year-olds at Epsom. 
this year. 


REVIEWS. 


DRAMATISTS OF THE RESTORATION.* 


XPENSIVE reprints of the works of our old dramatists, 
good, bad, and indifferent, are all the order of the day. Mr. 
Russell Smith, in his carefully conducted series, has given us Lyly 
and Marston; Mr. Pearson, in rather a haphazard style, 
followed up with Decker, Chapman, Brome, and Heywood. 
Mr. Hazlitt is printing a new “ Dodsley ” in at least twelve volumes ; 
and an enterprising, if not very judicious, firm in Edinburgh 
consider themselves fortunate in securing the services of 
Messrs. Maidment and Logan to edit a critical edition of the 
Dramatists of the Restoration in as long a series as a select but 
liberal public may be inclined to purchase. They commenced 
with Sir William D’Avenant, and, in order to please the taste of 
their subscribers with varied food, have, to use a racing phrase, 
chequered the running with volumes of those distinguished writers 
Wilson and Crowne. 
“Sir William D’Avenant’s Gondibert,” said Pope to Spence, 
“ is not a good poem if you take it in the whole, but there are a 
great many good things in it,” and the same criticism will apply 
equally well to his dramatic works. It is not our intention, how- 
ever, at this time to offer any detailed criticism on his merits as a 
writer either of poems or of plays, but simply to call the attention 
of our readers to the manner in which the editors are discharg- 
ing their duties to their employers and their subscribers. 
Charles Lamb somewhere speaks of the “ noble practice” prevail- 
ing among the Elizabethan writers of combining their powers; 
but the remark is made with less than the usual discrimination of 
that delightful essayist. A combination may be very noble when 
Fletcher and Beaumont, or Chapman and Ben Jonson, make up the 
partnership; but it sinks into a mere firm when Hopkins and 
Sternhold, or Martin and Day, or Brady and Tate, are the contract- 
ing parties. But although we are of opinion that it is better on the 
se di that each literary labourer should feel the full sense of an 
undivided responsibility, the happy example of Messrs. Clark and 
Wright with the invaluable “Cambridge Shakspeare” had in- 
clined us half to believe that a practice little to be encouraged 
among original writers might be attended with felicitous results 
in editing the works of others. It struck us as a plausible idea, 
for instance, that one might read aloud while the other made a 
note of variations; or that, in Box and Cox fashion, one might be 
able to pass the hours of daylight in the Bodleian or the Advo- 
cates’ Library, while the other, having only the evenings at his 
disposal, might burn the midnight oil in revising and digesting the 
notes of his coadjutor. It certainly never entered into our head 
that the halt wouid try to carry the blind, or the blind endeavour 
to lead the halt. Messrs. Maidment and Logan, however, have 
gallantly made the attempt, and with the result that might have 
been anticipated. They have both fallen into the ditch, and all 
that can now be done is to try our utmost to prevent others from 
falling in on the top of them. 

The blunders into which one genuinely ignorantandslovenly editor 
of an old dramatist may fall are great in variety and infinite in num- 
ber; but when two combine their efforts, the result would appear 
to be not merely the double, but the square, if not the cube, of what 
the powers of either would have been separately capable of achieving. 
The author is somewhat in the position of a patient who calls in 
two doctors of different ways of thinking, and takes the medicines 
of both. The last state of such a man is considerably worse than 
the first. In this assumed case, however, the victim has a certain 
amount of freedom of choice, but an unlucky deceased author is 


* Dramatists of the Restoration. 1. The Dramatic Works of Sir William 
D’Avenant, with Prefatory Memoir and Notes by James Maidment and 
W. H. Logan. Edinburgh: W. Paterson. London: Sotheran & Co. 


The race resulted in a great surprise, for after Chingachgook— 
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handed over gagged and helpless to the tender mercies of the ope- 
rators. In editing one of our old poets two courses are open. 
One is to reproduce the ancient text verbatim et literatim, and the 
other to modernize the old spelling, to correct palpable misprints, 
and to rearrange the lines wherever the carelessness of the old 
compositors may render the process nece The editors of 
D’Avenant have chosen the latter course, and we think their choice 
would have been the right one if their abilities had been equal to 
the undertaking. Whether they are or are not so, the reader shall 
judge for himself. In the last of their volumes there happens to be 
a play called The Fair Favourtte, in the arrangement of the lines 
of which the old printers have been more than usually capricious. 
The editors in several places have done their best to amend this, 
and it is therefore fair to conclude that where no attempt at im- 
provement has been made, they must have deemed it either unne- 
eessary or impracticable. In the course of our reading this play 
(vol. iv. p. 217) we came upon the following three lines :— 
Oramont. Can you find nothing, Lady, 
In this faee that may direct 
You to remember it ? 


The measure at once struck us as something peculiar, but, remem- 
bering that Upton had demonstrated Shakspeare’s 


Where hast thou been, sister ? 


to be a perfect line in itself, and indeed a beautiful specimen of the 
“trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic, commonly called the ithyphal- 
lic,” we were prepared to receive the above three lines as an equally 
perfect specimen of the “ trochaic tetrameter catalectic closing 
with a trochee and a semiped, what the Greeks call hatakleis—a 
measure very proper to the character of Polonius, a droll, humorous 
old courtier”; and we were in the act of asking ourselves whether 
Oramont would answer this description, when the words suddenly 
shaped themselves as it were into 

Can you find nothing, lady, in this face 

direct you to it? 


So also the lines (vol. iv. p. 252):— 
Sir, you perfume me with your 


Epithet. I fear you have not sent to Milan 
Yet for the carkanet of pearl, 


which Upton might have convinced himself were “ of the anapestic 
kind, consisting of anapests, spondees, and dactyls, and sometimes 
the pes proceleumasticus,” became 

Sir, you perfume me with your epithet. 

I fear you have not sent to Milan yet 

For the carkanet of pearl. 


We could adduce scores he scores of lines—we may say hun- 
dreds upon hundreds—eq calling for rearrangement, but two 
more specimens must suflice (vol. iv. p. 262):— 

Look on her, Heaven! Since you are 

Mollified with such a piteons sight as this, I 

Hope my Justice now would not be styled 

Divine but rather human tyranny. This ring 

Unto the provost bear! it shall suffice, &c., 
which—we feel we are almost insulting our readers by suggesting 
it—should of course be read 


Look on her, Heaven! Since you are mollified 
With such a piteous sight as this, I hope 

My justice now would not be styled divine 
But rather human tyranny, &c. &c. 


Our last specimen is from vol. iv. p. 278, which we select as show- 
ing the utter nonsense which these editors make of a beautiful idea 
by their peculiar punctuation :— 
Kiya. Thy constant virtue hath so 

Vanquish’d me, that all my rash rebellious 

Flames grow pale and sickly now. Near ev’ry 

Beam thine eyes most carelessly do shed, 

Tapers before the sun at noon, look 

Not so alter’d and eclisps’d. 
How differently it reads, both as to sense and harmony, when pro- 
perly arranged :— 

Thy constant virtue hath so vanquish’d me 

That all my rash rebellious flames grow pale 

And sickly now near every beam thine eyes 

Most carelessly do shed. Tapers before the sun 

At noon look not so alter’d and eclips’d. 


From one end to the other of these volumes we fail to see a single 
trace of familiarity, or even moderate acquaintance, with the litera- 
ture of the period. This ignorance is curiously illustrated by some 
of the editors’ changes of words which they imagine to be wrong; 
and of these we can only give a couple of examples. The word up at 
end of a verb is still used amongst us in the cases of eat up and 
swallow up, but in former times it was by no means confined to 
these. Ben Jonson makes Bobadil say of a hostile army that 
“two hundred days kills them all up by computation,” and his 
servant Dick Brome has a scheme to “kill up rats and mice.” 
So D’Avenant writes (vol. iv. 117) :-— 

His Captainship hates a priest, and laughs at wedloc 
But his fly-blown lamb or 
These judicious editors change this into “ravins on,” although 
they might have remembered that Shakspeare uses the very 
expression in Macbeth :— 
Thriftless ambition that will ravin up 
Thine own life’s means. 


‘In Love and Honour (vol. iii. p. 163) a word had dropped out in 


a line in the first edition, which they have replaced thus :— 
The Prinee may be [restor’d] unto your love, 


pointing out in a note that “atton’d ” was inserted in the second 
version of 1673, and so making it evident that they were in igno- 
rance of the sense in which the. word “atone” is constantly used 
by our old writers. To atone is to reconcile, but the word atone- 
ment, in the course of ages having come to mean the sacrifice by 
which atonement was effected, has led away the verb along with it. 
The following “improvements” have not even the dubious plea of 
ignorance of the old language to be offered in their defence :— 

In mighty minds the pleasure’s more sublime 

To give than to possess, freely like clouds 

That uninvited still their treasure shed 

In plenteous flowers.—Vol. iv. p. 224. 

Bring me a fig in September, and Ill 

As soon take a lease of his life as of 

That dragon’s.—Vol. iv. p. 151. 
Clouds shedding flowers, and jigs having lives, somewhat puzzled 
us, and on turning to the original edition, which the editors profess 
to follow, we found showers instead of the former, and fly instead of 
the latter. Among other freaks of editorship they seem to have 
given general instructions to the printer to reject all capital letters 
at the beginning of words. Thus D’Avenants Picthatch becomes 
“ nick’d-hatch,” his Bedlam “ bedlam,” and his Dagonet in two 
cases dagonet. In the one case we are told at the foot of the page 
that it means “a small hand-pistol—a fire-eater,” and in the other 
a note is taken verbatim, without acknowledgment, from Isaac 
Reed, and made nonsense of by the addition “ Dagon has been 
used by Chaucer and others in the sense of a slip or piece of blanket. 
Hence Dagonet may have been in use to signify an adventurer 
clothed in rug.” Dagonet was neither a pocket-pistol, nor clothed 
in rug, but one of Arthur's knights clad in armour, with two squires 
to attend him. In the News from Plymouth there is a Duteh 
skipper called Bumble peice, cg broken English, and in the 
original folio addresses everybody as mine Here. ‘This is perfectly 
intelligible, but it ceases to be so when printed, as it always is, 
“mine here,” without the capital H. 

We have spoken above of a note being taken from Isaac Reed, 
and this leads us to mention that one of the plays, The Wits, was 
included in Dodsley’s collection, and, as the present editors have 
not hesitated to appropriate the labours of their predecessors, 
comes before us in a very different state from the remaining seven- 
teen pieces. As in some instances the initials of the true owners 
are affixed to these notes, the reader is led to believe that those 
which are uninitialed are the work of Messrs. Maidment and Logan ; 
but a little acquaintance with the genuine handiwork of these 
gentlemen will soon enable him to distinguish what does or does 
not belong to them. Nobody, for example, would accuse Steevens, 
or Reed, or Collier of the following notable remarks. One of the 
characters, Sir Morglay Thwack (printed by them Thawck), 
exclaims :— 

Cozen’d in my youth! cozen’d in my age! 
When I was young 
I was arrested for a stale commodity 

Of nutcrackers, long gigs, and casting tops. 


The note to the words in italics is:—“ May not this mean 
[arrested] for a common prostitute who had stood in the Pillory, 
convicted of snaring birds with a gig (or decoy made of goose 
feathers), and of cheating at dice play?” We are thus given to 
understand that Stale commodity=Common Prostitute; Nut- 
crackers = Pillory ; Long gig= Decoy made of goose feathers; and 
Casting tops = False Dice ; each individual word being ridiculously 
misunderstood. In Measure for Measure, Pompey in the prison 
says:—‘ First, here’s young Master Rash; he’s in for a commodity 
of brown paper and old ginger, nine score and seventeen pounds ; ” 
and in the same way Sir Morglay Thwack relates that in his youth 
he was once “tm for a commodity of nutcrackers, whipping-tops, 
and peg-tops.” The word gig, still preserved in our “ whirli-gig,” 
is defined by Bailey to be a “ horn top for boys to whip,” and Cot- 
grave interprets the French word toupie “a gig or casting-top,” 
so called, we presume, from the manner in which it is thrown 
by the caster. Again, in The Stege, an ensign says to his 
captain :— 
Can you not gull the State 

Finely, muster up ammunition ; cassocks stuff’d with straw 

Number a hundred and forty-nine dead-pays, 

And thank Heaven for your arithmetic. 


The editors ask whether by “ dead-pays ” is not meant “ arrears of 


pay!” They are equally ignorant a a word in the second line, 
which ought to have been printed 
Finely ; muster up iti ks stuff’d with straw. 


Soldiers still call the boots provided by Government “ammunition 
boots,” and in this selfsame scene an “ ammunition cheese” and a 
“ dull ammunition blade” had already been spoken of, but without 
effect upon these editors. 

Astounding as is their ignorance, we are inclined to look upon 
their innocence as still more remarkable. In Love and Honour 
(vol. iii. p. 104) Vasco, a colonel, says :-— 

You could not commit her to an eunuch 

With more safety. Ifthe Great Turk knew me, 

Honest Achmet, he would trust me in his Seraglio, 

By this hand, without defalking one grain beneath the waste. 


They are not aware that “ waste” is the old form of “ waist,” but 
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po J hasten to inform the reader that defalking is “abating in 
reckoning”! So also in The Wits, where Mistress Snore exclaims 
“Gossip Queasy, what a er would ye have!” we are told 
that Goodger is a name for the Devil in Devonshire. In other 
forms of ignorance Messrs. Maidment and similarly display 
their superiority over ordinary editors. In The Play-house to be 
Let, Brentford is mentioned, and we are informed in a note that it 
is “now commemorated chiefly by Cowper's ballad of John 
Gilpin”! Southey and Hayley and Grimshawe and Bruce seem 
all to have conspired to omit the verse in which this commemo- 
ration takes place; but Cowper is not the only poet of whose 
works they seem to possess a unique edition. They have a 
Wordsworth which includes a poem called “ Heartleap Wall” 
the Scotch for Well) and a Byron in which Don Juan and Beppo 

vol. i. p. 31) are cut down into “sestines,” or “stanzas of six 
lines.” They have also a Pope which proves that the little 
nightingale of Twitnam was “ one of the ghouls who fed upon the 
deceased laureate’s brains ”—+t.e. upon D’Avenant’s. Now Pope is 
a writer of whom they ought to speak well, for he is the only 
man we can remember who has asserted that the act of mis- 
quotation in itself implies the possession of a certain amount of 
learning, and never surely have there been such inveterate mis- 
quoters as this pair. They misquote Scott, they misquote Cibber, 
and, above all, they make a hash of our good friend Pepys. On 
the 8th April, 1668, according to them, Pepys records :—* We saw 
the Unfortunate Lovers—an extraordinary play.” We turn to the 
immortal “ Diary,” and the verdict is “mo extraordinary play 
methinks.” On the previous day, according to them, “ Mrs. Knipp 
tells me that my Lady Castlemaine is mightily in love with Hart 
of their house... . . that the thing is most certain, and Bech 
Meadale only privy to it.” We turn again to our Pepys, and 
discover that “ Hart ”is Jacob Hall, the rope-dancer, and “ Bech 
Meadale” is Beck Marshall. Even when a, correctly they 
choose the wrong to transcribe. ey have the 1826 
“Clarendon” before them, and tell us that Charles I. gave 
D’Avenant a “sharper reprehension than was usual for him to 
give to any other man.” Had they taken the trouble to look at 
the bottom of the page, they would have seen that Clarendon’s 
genuine words were that the King “gave him more reproachful 
terms, and a — reprehension, than he did ever towards any 
other man,” which is infinitely stronger than the other. This 
curious itch for blundering is not confined to the English lan , 
Nom de plume becomes with them nomme de plume; and they 
throw accents about in the most liberal manner. 

Mr. Maidment, as we have always understood, is particularly 
learned in pedigrees and the history of the peerage, and we had a 
right therefore to expect accuracy on these points if we found 
error on every other. Perhaps, therefore, it is the other partner 
who is responsible for the following strange misstatement. They 
are speaking of the well-known story of Ramsa switching Philip 
Herbert over the face on the racecourse at Croydon, and say :— 

James, whose aversion from duelling is notorious, was the only person 
who approved of the pusillanimous conduct of his well-featured favourite. 
He was raised to the peerage in token of the monarch’s approbation of his 
adoption of the Royal maxim Beati Pacifici, Blessed are the Peaceful. 

say, for ap’ ce sake, and to appease the English nobility, was 
banished the Court for a short time, and upon his return was presented as 
Viscount Haddington of the Kingdom of Scotland. Thus Philip got his 
4," areca to be switched, and Ramsay his for switching him. In 
1620 y was created Earl of Holderness in England.—Vol. iii. p. 6. 
This reads circumstantially enough, but it is incorrect from be- 
ginning to end, as a few dates will show. The switching took 
— at Croydon in March 1612, and Philip Herbert’s patent as 

1 of Montgomery bears date May 1605, nearly seven years 
previously to it. We have not the means at hand of ascertaining 
the date of Ramsay’s elevation to the Scottish peerage, but we 
suspect it was still earlier. At any rate, he was “ John Lord 
Ramsey, Viscount Haddington” in 1608-9, when Ben Jonson 
wrote the ue upon his marriage, and the rT is that 
he was ennobled by James shortly after he slain the Earl 
of Gowrie with his own hand at Perth in 1600. No historians 
or biographers have ever explained the cause of this quarrel 
between y and Pembroke, but a flood of light is thrown 
upon it when we find from the Calendar of State Papers that at 

time of the switching they were rival candidates in “ begging 
the estates” of Sir Henry James, who had refused the oath of 
allegiance, and whose goods and lands were valued at 1,600/. or 
1,700/. per annum. 

After our account of the manner in which Messrs. Maidment and 

have performed their duties, we are sure our readers 

ill thank us for telling them that, besides the ordinary copies 
which are procurable for half-a-guinea a volume, they may perhaps 
be not too late to secure one of the 150 printed on ew paper, or 
of the 30 printed on Whatman’s paper, or perhaps even one of the 
priceless 4 which are impressed by hand upon vellum. The four 
volumes already published contain 1573 pages among them, and 
we are not going beyond the mark in saying that critical editors, 
such as Gifford and Dyce and Collier, would pronounce that a 
blunder per page is considerably below the average number to be 


found in them. 
Since the above was in , the fifth and ees volume 
has made its appearance. We have only turned over the leaves, 


but have seen enough to satisfy us that the editors are consistent 
to the last. For example, they give the title of the original issue 
of The Tempest, and assign a whole page to it. There are not 


five lines in all, but they contrive to make three blunders. The 
printer’s name is wrong; the publisher's name is wrong; and the 
date is not what it ought to be. 


ZINCKE’S SWISS ALLMENDS.* 


as information may by an effort be dug out of this book, 
but the spade has to make its way through a thick depth of 
twaddle, and sometimes worse than twaddle. Mr, Zincke really 
went to Switzerland with a purpose. He went to see and learn 
something, and not simply to say how near he had been to breaking 
his neck. He went to learn something about the common land, 
the folkland, the ager publicus, which still survives in many parts 
of the Confederation. Aud a man who goes with a rational pur- 
like this, even though he may not be at all equal to dealing 
with the subject in its fulness, is sure to pick up something which 
is worth preserving. Mr. Zincke has picked up enough about the 
Allmends to have made a good article; but unluckily he would 
make a book. So, besides the Ad/mends, which we are not at all 
sorry to have, we get the “ Walk to see them,” for which we have 
not the least wish. The name is enough ; we know the thing of 
dreariness which is coming when a man looks out for a lively 
title. We must tell Mr. Zincke plainly that, though we take an 
interest in his subject, we take no interest in his personal adven- 
tures, We do not care to hear about himself and his guide, and 
his inns, and his wife and his wife’s maid und the small boy, 
whether dressed in blue or in the cantonal uniform of the school 
at Aigle, or in pure gold, for we guess that the golden figure on 
the outside with his hat ona stick represents the small boy and 
not Mr. Zincke himself. We might have guessed that a chaplain 
in ordinary to the Queen would have something of fashion about 
him ; so he need not have told us that, when at home, he dines at 
8 p.., but we are sincerely sorry to hear that he does not breakfast 
till 10 a.m. These he “regular hours and regular work”; 
we had fancied that most of those who do regular work breakfast 
earlier. We really do not care to have it thrown in our face in 
every page how very well satisfied Mr. Zincke is with himself, 
and how very little he knows of the language and history of the 
country through which he is passing. We have our suspicions of 
every man who, yg any country, talks about its lan- 
e as “ patois.” e man who sees “ patois” in Allemannic 
igh-Dutch would most likely see “ bad French ” or something of 
the kind in the lingua d'oc of Toulouse; he might even have 
some ugly name for the Nether-Dutch of the oldest England. But 
we have further suspicions still of the man who goes through a 
German country and drags in French words at every step. 

Mr. Zincke sets out by going to pay a visit to a Professor of the 
University of Basel at his country house. In—shall we say the 
patois?—of Mr. Zincke, the Professor becomes “‘M. Heusler, Pro- 

esseur de Droit,” and presently, by a flight further south, he is 
made to take his villegtatura (sic). Every Rathhaus or the like is 
an Hotel de Ville, evenin Altdorf itself. Mr. Zincke’s baggage is a 
sac and a malle; he pays his guide so much tout compris ‘and 
sometimes gives a bonne main, and he talks about the Bureau de 
Statistique du Département fédéral de l'Intérieur, He gets to 
Bern, and, to the confusion of all ecclesiastical geography, finds a 
“cathedral” there. And, to the confusion of temporal geography, 
he also “ orders an early dinner at the Schweizer Hot [sc], a large 
new hotel, the back balcony of which commands an admirable 
view of the mountains of the Bernese Oberland.” Mr. Zincke 
does not tell us whether the early dinner showed what he calls in 
another place “a savant cultivation of the stomach,” but we 
heartily trust it did; still Mr. Zincke should remember that it is 
not of the faintest importance to any human creature, save himself 
and those who may be called on to act professionally in the matter, 
when, where, or how Mr. Zincke dines. But he has surely con- 
founded Bernerhof and Schweizerhof, and a faint curiosity is raised 
as to the hour of the early dinner, for the hour at which many 
members of the Federal Assembly dine at the Schwetzerhof would 
doubtless seem very early indeed to a gentleman whose “ regular 
hour” is 8 p.m. Indeed it would be quite impossible for the 
Swiss legislators to dine at all if they did not get their breakfasts 
somewhat earlier than the royal chaplain’s other “regular hour” 
of 10 aM. Mr. Zincke himself seems to have at last grappled 
with this last fact, for, when he gets to Glarus and has to 
go to aman in authority there, he goes to him—no, “he pre- 
sents himself at his door”—at &°30, for he “knew that at that 
time a Swiss man of business—every one here is of course a man of - 
business—would not be found still loitering over his breakfast.” 
He takes with him “an English barrister, whose acquaintance he 
had been so fortunate as to make at the Glirner Hof, and who was 
familiar with German.” We see the advantage of this acquaintance 
in the dots over the a in Gldrner. Had Mr. Zincke been so fortu- 
nate as to make the acquaintance of the English barrister sooner, 
he might have learned that there are dots in the name Ziirich also, and 
that the river Aar need not be lengthened into Aare. In Mr. Zincke’s 
patois again, perhaps to make up for the needless m which our 
German friends add to some English names, a Landammann is cut 
down to a Landamman. But Mr. Zincke has less reverence for a 
Landammann than he should have. At the very beginning he 
foes to Bern— by the first morning train,” for a letter from 

. Cérésole, the President of the Swiss Confederation”; and he 


* Swiss Allmends and a Walk to see them; being a Second Month in 
Switzerland. By F. Barham Zincke. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1874. 
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adds, to show perhaps the deference which a royal chaplain com- 
mands among republican magistrates, “I knew it was awaitin 
my arrival.” The letter was to “request all Landammans an 
er official people, wherever in the country he might go,” to 
help Mr. Zincke in his researches. Really we must explain that 
a Landammann, the chief magistrate of a sovereign commonwealth, 
is not to be jumbled up in this way with “other official people.” 
The royal chaplain and Vicar of Wherstead would himself not 
like to be mistaken for his parish clerk or even for his curate. At 
Glarus Mr. Zincke has “a letter to the President of Glarus,” and we 
have a comment, “I take President to be new style, and that, for- 
merly, the title of the chief magistrate of Glarus was Landamman.” 
The style must have been changed very lately indeed if it is not 
still; but our doubt is whether it was the Landammann of Glarus 
that Mr. Zincke went to see. There are Presidents of various 
in Switzerland as well as elsewhere, and Mr. Zincke may 
have fallen into the same mistake as a well-disposed rural house- 
hold who showed to a college officer from Oxford, who chose to 
call himself “the Dean of Wadham,” the same respect which they 
would have shown to a bearer of ‘“ Very Reverend” honours. 

A graver fault than all these is the bitter and ignorant contempt 
with which Mr. Zincke always , or rather always goes out 
of his way to — of the religion of the country through which 
he is passing. We are quite ready to hear about the Al/mends; we 
do not want to hear Mr. Zincke’s twaddle either about Romanism 
abroad or Ritualism at home. It is worse still when he goes 
out of his way at once to display his own gigantic ignorance 
of the history of the country of which he is ue and to utter 
stupid calumnies against one of the greatest benefactors of that 
country. What name in Swiss history better deserves reverence 
than that of the holy Nicolas von der Fliie, who came forth from his 
hermitage to preach peace and goodwill to Confederates likely to 
fall asunder, whose exhortations brought about the Covenant of 
Stanz,and whose work lives to this day in the fact that Foeibury 
and Solothurn are still members of the Everlasting League? 
Perhaps it is too much to expect the comfortable and self-satisfied 
English parson, royal chaplain, and Vicar of Wherstead, who 
breakfasts at 10 A.M. and dines at 8 P.m., to feel much sympathy 
for the anchorite who held no benefice, who had no place at court, 
whose meals were doubtless a good deal simpler and less “ regular” 
than breakfast and dinner at Wherstead Vicarage. But he need 
not ~ to vilify the saint and patriot. Let this stand as a speci- 
men of what an English clergyman, who we trust can excuse 
himself on the plea of invincible ignorance, dares to write of the 
man who saved his country from the curse of discord :— 

He a saint! Heaven save the mark ; and some day send the simple folk 
of Unterwalden better ideas on what goes to make a saint. This saint was 
one only because to indulge a morbid crotchet, at all events a mistaken and 
mischievous idea, he deserted his family, and the duties he owed to them, to 
his neighbours, and to himself, to live in solitude, and mortification, in a 
cave; and who gave out, as vouching for his sanctity, that for eighteen 
years heaven had supported his body with no other food than the sacramental 
wafer, received once a month. This was what made him a saint. Why, 
there is not a rural parish in England without its poor Hodge, who is a 
better man, a truer saint than he; and who, if at last he were to break down 
under the strain on mind and body he is now manfully sustaining, and at- 
tempt what invested this old crazy ascetic with the halo of sainthood, would 
be bid by the law to maintain, and not to desert, his family. And who, if 
he were to defend his dereliction of natural duty by the assertion that heaven 
was keeping him alive without food, would be regarded as belonging to the 
same class of impostors as the Welsh fasting girl. 


Then there comes some more stuff about “ poor Hodge.” We 
wonder whether Roger is a very common name at Wherstead. It 
certainly is not in other p 
And now, at the end, for a little about the Al/mends themselves, 
about which Mr. Zincke does, also quite at the end, tell us a little, 
after a slight approach to the subject when he took his letter to 
the President, or whatever he was, at Glarus. At Glarus “the 
chief object” of Mr. Zincke’s visit was “ to hear, from another Swiss 
authority, another account of what is meant in these cantons by 
the word Corporation.” If Mr. Zincke had told us what German 
word he meant by “Corporation,” the object of his researches 
would be somewhat clearer. We suspect that the word that he 
had in his head was of “a corporation for 
educational purposes our alpes, and another for the 
encouragement of singing.” And directly after he calls this last 
the “ singing Veretn, or corporation.” Of such “corporations” as 
these, he truly says that in them “there is nothing political in a 
legislative or administrative sense,” and that “in these cantons the 
idea of a corporation must be kept quite distinct from that of a 
municipality, or of ny Bee political organization.” So in 
England the governing body of a school, though the school may 
be endowed with land, and still more a voluntary association for 
singing, is something quite different from the borough or ny 
in which the institution may be placed. But we agree with Mr. 
Zincke that “ the subject was inexplicable,” and that “ confusion 
has become worse confounded” when we read the following :— 
The conclusion I had been wishing to come to, on account of its sim- 
plicity and intelligibility, was that a corporation has no direct political 
object whatever ; that it is a body either of old burgers, or of Beisassen, 
(originally the Metoeci of the old Greek republics,) endowed with perpetuity, 
and holding landed property often for some definite object ; and that it is 
distinct from the commune, inasmuch as that is the political entity, which 
embraces all the old burgers for economical p that is for the ad- 
ministration, and enjoyment of the usufruct, of the communal landed 
roperty ; and which now embraces both the old and the new burgers for 
legislative and administrative purposes ; with, of course, a great variety of 
local exceptions and limitations in the different cantons, and in their 
several communes. This, however, he told us would not be correct for 


Glarus; but he quite failed in his attempt to show why it would not be 
correct, or what would be correct. 

If Mr. Zincke would translate his vague English and French words. 
into the natural of Swiss politics—since Greek has gone 
out of use, one is tempted to say the natural of all politics— 
Gemeinde or what, there woul some hope of getting at his 
meaning. As it is, we are as puzzled as the President at Glarus 
clearly was. 

At the very end of the book, cropping out among a vast deal of 
chatter, we do get Mr. Zincke’s notions about the Allmends, 
which show that there are moments now and then when he 
ceases to chatter and really stops to think. And Mr. Zincke too 
quotes ‘“‘M. Emile de Laveleye, a learned writer,” which makes 
us think for a moment whether M. de Laveleye could conscien- 
tiously return the pat on the back to the slanderer of Nicolas von 
der Fliie. . Luckily, we have M. de Laveleye’s last article in the 
Fortnightly Review alongside of Mr. Zincke’s book. In that 
article he does not enter into the question whether the system 
of the Allmend, that is the preservation of part of the land 
of every Gemeinde, commune, or parish as folkland or ager 

icus, can be brought back again in countries where it has 
died out of use. He only es for keeping it where it exists, 
and for making it an invariable rule in new settlements in 
America, Australia, or anywhere else. To our mind the great 
difficulty everywhere is the presence of the class of péiromo: or 
Beisassen who are sure to arise. The old story of populus and 
= comes up again everywhere. In the Allmend system each 
ouseholder among the burghers has his allotment of the com- 
mon land to till; he may turn so many cows into the common 
pasture; he may cut so much wood in the common wood. This 
of course in no way interferes with the existence of private pro- 
perty, bookland, alongside of the folkland ; but here is the folkland, 
in which every member of the community has his right, and which 
gives every member of the community something to start with, 
something to fall back upon. Mr. Zincke argues that the 
acquisition of wealth by other means will destroy this right. A 
man may cut wood in proportion to the size of his house; that 
would be, in the primitive state of things, in proportion to the 
size of his family; a man who has got rich will b ild a big house 
and so get a greater share of wood. He will also want hired 
labour, and so will destroy the primitive equality of conditions. 
But the system of folkland does practically go on when there is great 
fos ged of conditions. Take for instance Glarus, which is pro- 
bably just now the most remarkably placed community in the 
world. Here is a manufacturing community which is a pure 
democracy—where, to put it shortly, the legislative power is in 
the hands of the workmen. If they want a Ten Hours’ Bill, or 
any other hours’ Bill, the Glarus workmen need not petition for it ; 
they have simply to pass it. With our notions we should think suck 
a society must be in an endless state of revolution, confiscation, 
what not. But, as a matter of fact, it is not. The folkland saves 
it; the primitive theory of a is the conservative element in 
the primitive democracy. The G workman is not merely a 
wor ; he is also a sharer in the common folkland. He es 
no need to run after new theories of communism, while he has a 
sacar communism of a better kind. We may add that Mr. 
incke’s last chapter, No. XVI., is quite worth reading. But M.de 
Laveleye’s article should be read with it, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS.* 


Wire George Eliot took the world by surprise with the 
Spanish Gipsy, the first effect was a kind of intellectual 
resentment among critics. They were not content with denyi 
that the new poem was successful, but they proceeded to show 
manner of excellent reasons why it could not have been successful. 
Some said that a novelist had no business to write poetry, forgetting 
that within the present century there had been at least one illus- 
trious a of the hme eg Some said it could not be 
try use it was philosophy, forgetting that philosophy has 
from the author of the Book of Job downwards, and that in par- 
ticular much of the classical dramatic poetry of the world is emi- 
nently philosophical, Some said it was too difficult, forgetting 
that the questions presented by real life are very difficult, and that 
a dramatic exposition of complicated motives is not likely to be 
very faithful if every careless reader can at once understand it. 
Others confined themselves to objections of a more legitimate kind 
against the mixture of narrative and dramatic forms, and various 
other the work. But all this did not 
prevent the ; tipsy from making a deep impression on 
readers who cared more for poetry than for critical custion. 
They came to the conclusion that, whether George Eliot ought to 
have written or not, she had, in fact, written a very consi 
nd the critics unconsciously ad- 
mi it by very strin of their ju ts. 
nents as well as the the 
turous pastime of a novelist, but as the first flight of a new 
The success which at first seemed doubtful has now = 
assured by the more deliberate verdict of the class whom critics 
profess to represent. Sufficient proof of this is afforded by the 


* The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems. By George Eliot. Edinb 
and Londoa : Blackwood’ & Sons. 1874. 
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curiosity and eagerness with which the subsequent poems which 
form the chief part of the present volume were received on their 


first ap ce. We consider, then, that we are dealing with the 
work of a poet of established reputation, and we need not argue 
with any who think otherwise. 


The most important of these poems are the Legend of Jubal and 
art. Widely different as they are in subjects and in treatment, 
we find that the thoughts developed in them are in truth the 
same. They are both philosophical of the sort especially 
distasteful to certain readers, and they are both founded on the 
same philosophical doctrine. Under the two forms of the 
yam inventor of music and of the modern prima donna, 
George Eliot has given us profound studies of the artistic tempera- 
ment, the conditions of artistic life, and what we may per- 
haps call artistic morality. The lesson of both poems 1s that 
the true artist must renounce his individuality. He must live 
for his art and not for himself; he must not look for his reward to 
any gain, either in goods or in fame, which can come to him per- 
80 . He must have faith in results which he cannot see, and 
that faith must make his work its own reward. Jubal returns 
to his ancient home after centuries of wandering, and finds a new 
neration celebrating a feast in his honour, with such music as he 
fad only t of. When hetries to make himself known, they 
laugh at him and drive him out as a madman, Old and worn 
out he lies down to die; but the vision of his own past comes to 
console him with the thought that his life had reached its per- 
fection in giving mankind the gift of song :— 
This was thy lot, to feel, create, bestow, 
And that immeasurable life to know 
From which the fleshly self falls shrivelled, dead, 
A seed primeval that has forests bred. 
It is the glory of the heritage 
Thy life has left, that makes thy outcast age: 
Thy limbs shall lie dark, tombless on this sod, 
Because thou shinest in man’s soul, a god, 
Who found and gave new passion and new joy 
That nought but Earth’s destruction can destroy. 
y gifts to give was thine of men alone : 
was but in giving that thou couldst atone 
For too much wealth amid their poverty. 
In Armgart the situation is more complicated, and the trial im- 
posed on the artist is harder. At the beginning we see the singer 
returning exultant from her decisive triumph in a leading part. 
She speaks as one thoroughly devoted to her art, and indeed 
believes herself to be so. She rejects a noble suitor, even though 
he admires her musical genius and would leave her free to follow 
its impulse, because, if accepted, he could not give her full sym- 
thy, but only what she considers a cold acquiescence. But this 
Sebien to art, high and passionate as it is, is not free from the 
leaven of individual pride. This is shown by various subtle indi- 
cations such as George Eliot excels in, which produce their 
general effect at once, but which it takes a second or third reading 
to appreciate in detail. It also appears in the value which Arm- 
gart sets upon the external symbols of success. She professes to 
take pleasure in these things simply as a tribute to the power of 
music as embodied in her, but it is obvious that her feeling is not 
really unselfish. A certain amount of selfish glory is indeed con- 
sidered by most people to be only natural in the first moments of 
triumph, and would even be tolerated by most philosophers. But 
George Eliot's stern and lofty doctrine of self-sacrifice seems to 
have no room fur it. At any rate the artist’s pride receives a 
crushing blow in the conclusion of the poem, where she finds that 
her life has been saved from a dangerous illness at the price of 
destroying her voice. Her discovery of the loss is sudden and 
complete, and her first impulse is to think life not worth having 
on such terms. Again, most people will be inclined to say that 
an artist would be more than human if the shock of such a dis- 
covery did not at first make life seem wholly unprofitable. How- 
ever, Armgart is seriously rebuked by her attendant cousin, 
hitherto a meek and obscure person. She passes from a state of 
extreme rebellion into a state of extreme resignation, and deter- 
mines to go and teach music in a small town. It seems to us 
that in this poem the philosophy of self-renunciation is somewhat 
over-strained. George Eliot seems almost to think that nobody's 
life is worth living for its own sake, and that to take pleasure in 
the good things of one’s own life, which one can hardly do without 
being sensible to losses, is an act of treason against the social con- 
stitution of mankind. The excess of Armgart in this direction is 
happily corrected by the later poem of Stradivartus, where George 
Eliot gives us a brighter, and, as we think, a truer, view of an 
artist's just pride in his work. 

The subject is gracefully introduced, as if suggested by one of 
Herr Seuihiats violin solos. In our admiration of the com 
and the player we are bidden not to forget Stradivarius. 
comes a dialogue between Stradivari, 

That plain white-aproned man, 
and one Naldo,a painter, whose artistic principles are lax, and 
whose ormances mostly rest in the stage of promises and 
sketches. The true workman's delight in good work for its own 
sake is a my: and an absurdity to him, and Stradivari is roused 
to defend it with much spirit. The boldest and most striking 
passage of the controversy is as follows :— 
Then Naldo: “’Tis a petty kind of fame 


At best, that comes of making violins ; 
And saves no masses, either. Thou wilt go 
To purgatory none the less.” 


But he : 
“*Twere purgatory here to make them ill ; 


And for my fame—when any master holds 
’Twixt chin and hand a violin of mine, 
He will be glad that Stradivari lived, 
Made violins, and made them of the best. 
The masters only know whose work is good : 
They will choose mine, and while God gives them skill 
I give them instruments to play upon, 
God choosing me to help Him.” 
“What! were God 

At fault for violins, thou absent ?” 

es: 

He were at fault for Stradivari’s work.” 

George Eliot’s Stradivari hits the true mean. Nothing will 
tempt him to do work that is not of his best, but he does not pre- 
tend to be indifferent as to what becomes of his work; he knows 
that, if it were lost, it would be a loss to the world, and for that 
very reason he is determined to relax nothing of his conscientious 
devotion to it. The one idea which, as we have endeavoured to 
show, is worked out in different ways in Jubal, Armgart, and 
Stradivarius, is itself only a special application of a much wider 
doctrine. The scientific truth that the welfare of the individual 
must yield to that of the race is true in a higher sense as an ethical 
and political precept. No modern writer has seen more clearly 
than George Eliot the necessity of insisting on this doctrine, or 
has developed it with more insight and versatility. 

The word versatility may strike many persons as inapplicable to 
George Eliot’s writings. We can say nothing here of her prose 
works, but in her poems, few as they have been, she has shown @ 
choice and command of various moods such as few of our livi 
poets can claim. In Agatha we have a simple and charming iayl 
quite free from metaphysics, and with no more moral than the 
reader likes to imagine for himself. Still more remarkable is the 
tale in verse entitled How Lisa Loved the King. A romantic 
story in ten-syllable couplets is the last thing one would have ex- 
pected George Eliot to write, but she has written it with beauty 
and facility ; and if the condensed gravity of her habitual manner 
is not altogether forgotten, we find a little composure by no means 
amiss in the face of a modern school of ree and unbridled 
verse. A love-song which occurs in the poem is perhaps the 
passage which departs most from George Eliot's usual type. An 
extract from this will show that she need not fear meeting Mr. 
Morris on his own ground :— 


O Love, who so didst choose me for thine own, 

Taking this little isle to thy great sway, 

See now, it is the honour of thy throne 

That what thou gavest perish not away, 

Nor leave some sweet remembrance to atone 

By life that will be for the brief life gone : 

Hear, ere the shroud o’er these frail limbs be thrown— 
Since every king is vassal unto thee, 

My heart’s lord needs must listen loyally— 

O tell him 1 am waiting for my Death! 


Tell him, for that he hath such royal power, 
’Twere hard for him to think how small a thing, 
How slight a sign, would make a wealthy dower 
For one like me, the bride of that pale king 
Whose bed is mine at some swift-nearing hour. 
Go to my lord, and to his memory bring 

That happy birthd:y of my sorrowing 

When his large glance made meaner gazers glad, 
Entering the bannered lists: *twas then | had 
The wound that laid me in the arms of Death. 


A Minor Prophet again is so different from the other poems that 
we may call it eccentric. It begins with a quaint description of a 
vegetarian enthusiast (in which there is a good incidental stroke 
of scorn at the pseudo-scientific jargon of spiritualism), and the 
result of his visions of a blessed vegetarian future is thus summed 
up :— 

Boys will be boys, but dogs will all be moral, 

With longer alimentary canals 

Suited to diet vegetarian. 

The uglier breeds will fade from memory, 

Or, being paleontological, 

Live but as portraits in large learned books, 

Distasteful to the feelings of an age 

Nourished on purest beauty. Earth will hold 

No stupid brutes, no cheerful queernesses, 

No naive cunning, grave absurdity. 

Wart-pigs with tender and parental grunts, 

Wombats much flattened as to their contour, 

Perhaps from too much crushing in the ark, 

But taking meekly that fatality ; 

The serious cranes, unstung by ridicule ; 

Long-headed, short-legged, solemn-looking curs, 

Wise, silent critics of a flippant age) ; 
e silly straddling foals, the weak-brained geese 

Hissing fallaciously at sound of wheels— 

All these rude products will have disappeared 

Along with every faulty human type. 
There is something of an American character in the grotesque 
suggestion of the wombat having got flattened in the Ark. But 
after this the tone of the poem curiously changes, and it ends in a 
quite serious and meditative speculation. It is dated 1865—a rare 
instance of a poet having literally fulfilled the pedantic and perhaps 
ironical Horatian precept of keeping work nine years in store. 

Among the few remaining pieces we have to single out 
Brother and Sister, This is @ continuous poem, half narra- 
tive, half reflective; in form it is a series of Shakspearian 
sonnets. The practice of using the sonnet in this way has been 
censured on the ground that a sonnet ought to be complete in itself. 
But it is irrevocably sanctioned by authority, and moreover the 
objection hardly applies to the earlier and less strict form of con- 
struction which is here adopted. The poem is remarkable for its 
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beauty of expression throughout, and its generally modern cha- 
racter is in one place at least interrupted by a touch of true Shak- 
spearian fancy :— 

Those hours were seed to all my after good ; 

My infant gladness, through eye, ear, and touch, 

Took easily as warmth a various fo 

To nourish the sweet skill of loving much. 

For who in age shall roam the earth and find 

* Reasons for loving that will strike out love 

With sudden rod from the hard year-pressed mind ? 

Were reasons sown as thick as stars above, 

*Tis love must see them, as the eye sees light: 

Day is but Number to the darkened sight. 


We conceive that some unconscious reminiscence, possibly sug- 
—* by the associations of the metre, has here brought about a 

ppier effect than could have been obtained by any deliberate 
imitation of Shakspeare’s his sonnets. 

It may occur to our readers that we have performed only half 
the office of a critic, for we have spoken of the excellence of George 
Eliot’s work and said nothing of its faults. Our answer is that we 
think it a critic’s duty to dwell on merits which are of a kind not 
easily appreciated at a first glance rather than on defects in execu- 
tion which are comparatively trifling. The criticisms we refrain 
from making are in this case both obvious and unimportant. More- 
over, George Eliot is not one of those careless or perverse writers 
who have to be constantly reminded of their faults; and when we 
have in our hands the good work of a careful artist, we may 
indulge the natural desire to let no petty questionings disturb our 
enjoyment. 


SIR GEORGE LAWRENCE’S "FORTY-THREE YEARS IN INDIA.* 


_— is a most interesting book. Sir George Lawrence has 
had more than a common share in the events which male up 
the Indian history of the last half-century, and he appears during 
the whole period of his service to have kept a _—. This has 
now been compressed and brought into readable shape by Mr. 
Edwards, late of the Bengal Civil Service, himself the author of a 
most interesting narrative of thrilling adventure and escapes 
during the Mutiny. How much of the present work may be due 
to the author and how much to the editor we cannot tell, but the 
result'is a book which bears the impress of that accuracy as to dates 
and facts which can only be obtained by recording them at the 
time, without the tediousness of a journal pure and simple, and 
which is so interesting from first to last that few persons who take 
it up will be able to lay it aside till they have read on to the end. 
We have merely one small criticism to offer at starting. The 
rank ascribed to the different officers mentioned in the book is not 
always what they held at the time of the events described. The 
present General James Abbott, for example, was not “ Major” 
Abbott when he made his celebrated journey to Khiva- nearly 
forty years ago. There are, we think, one or two other slips of 
the same kind, small blemishes which might be corrected in a 
subsequent edition. 

Sir George Lawrence, the eldest of the family of distinguished 
brothers, arrived in India in 1821 as a cornet of cavalry. His 
first seventeen years of service were quite uneventful, passed 
in the ordinary routine of Indian cantonment life, with occasional 
moves from one station to another, until 1838, when the 2nd Ben- 
gal Light Cavalry, of which regiment nee was still lieu- 
tenant and adjutant, was ordered to form part of the force 
assembled for the occupation of Afghanistan. The Bengal army 

pears at that time to have been in the lowest state as regards 
discipline and organization, although the fact was not discovered 
till afterwards. It had outlived the days of Lord Lake and 
the t Mahratta war; for many years it had not been op- 

to any worthy foe; and any incompetent old general, pro- 
vided he had served in the Peninsula, was thought good enough 
to command it. Indeed it cannot be-said to have been commanded 
at all. It took care of itself. It is the fashion to ascribe the 
decay of the Indian army to the Afghan disasters, but this appears 
to be mistaking cause for effect; these disasters would not have 
occurred if our military organization had not been in a wretched 
state; they were merely the storm which blew down the 
rotten branch. The first advance into Afghanistan, through the 
Bolan Pass, under Sir John Keane, reads more like the retreat of 
a beaten army than the unopposed advance of one which had not 
really opened the campaign. Such was the want of discipline, 
and the preposterous way in which the order of march was orga- 
nized, or disorganized, that one officer, of the 16th Lancers, took 
forty servants with him, “although prohibitory orders had been 
reiterated, limiting the number for each officer” ; camp-followers 
were murdered almost within the camp, while others died of star- 
vation on the way ; the ert ms were cut off, and large quantities 
of baggage and stores had to be destroyed to prevent their becom- 
ing a prey to robbers. Arrived before Ghuznee, for the capture of 
wel no p tions had been made, the gates were blown in 


a happy inspiration and audacity of the engineers, and the 
British portion of the force stormed the place with characteristic 
ntry. For this campaign the leader, who not to have 

yed any signs whatever of generalship or conduct, and to 
whom the one bright episode in it, the capture of Ghuznee, was not 
in the slightest degree due, was raised to the peerage. 


* Reminiscences of Forty-three Years in India. By Lieutenant-General 
Sir S.L, C.B. awards, H.M.B.C.S, 
ndon. 1874. 


Edited by W. 


On reaching Cabul the troops took up their position on an open 
plain surrounded by hills which commanded it, officers sent for 
their wives and children from India, and business generally was 
conducted as if there were no need for political and military = 
cautions—in fact, just as it might have been if the eantonment 
been within twenty miles of Caleutta. The narrative of the dis- 
aster which follows reads as freshly now as if the event had hap- 
— last year, and no one was more competent to describe it than 

aptain Lawrence, who was at this time military secretary to the 
Envoy, the unfortunate Sir Wiliam Maecnaghten; as he oecu- 
pied this confidential post, his narrative has a special value, and in 
some important respects throws a new light on the event. Well 
may he say that “ vacillation and ineapaeity ruled in our military 
councils, and paralysed the hearts of those who should have aeted 
with energy and decision”; but we do not draw the same inference 
from the event which he does, that it has “brought down upon 
our country a stigma from which, in the East at least, she will 
never totally recover.” In the first place, it has been the fashion 
to exaggerate greatly the extent of the disaster. The British 
“army ” which was massacred at Cabul consisted of one battalion of 
British infantry, six hundred strong; one battery of European horse 
artillery; three regiments of Bengal native infantry, comprising 
about two thousand men; part of a regiment of Bengal native 
cavalry, and some irregular troops of sorts which had been raised 
for local service. The whole of this small force might have been 
destroyed without any sensible shock to British power if they had 
died fighting like men, instead of being shot down miserably as a 
defenceless mob. In the next place, it is almost inconceivable that 
any such combination of folly as then characterized our pro- 
ceedings should ever be repeated. Lord Auckland, the weakest 
Governor-General ever sent to India, displays from first to last 
the extremes of rashness and supineness. To send a force to 
Afghanistan at all, with the Punjab and its unruly Sikh 
army intervening, was an act of rashness; ‘but, this having been 
done, not a single reasonable precaution was taken for the 
safety of the force, while Lord Auckland absolutely insisted on 
requiring a poor incompetent gouty old gentleman to take the com- 
mand of the troops there against his wish. Sir G. Lawrence indeed 
_ of General Elphinstone as a “ skilful soldier, well versed in 
all branches of his profession, and a naturally brave man, cool and 
undaunted in danger,” although now prostrated in mind and body 
by severe and protracted illness; and this is the only piece of false 
sentiment which disfigures the book; for as to this well-meant 
whitewashing, it must be observed that Elphinstone not only gave 
no sign of skill or coolness in danger, but that his conduet from first 
to last seems to have been conspicuous for the absence of either 
. Every military fault that could have been committed by 

general in command appears to have been exhibited, while, as to 
what is said about his characteristic virtues having been obscured 
by illness, even a man suffering from gout might died in the 
field at the head of his troops. 

It was in truth not the enemy, who showed themselves a con- 
temptible foe in actual fight, nor the Cabul snows, for there was 
no necessity to have encountered them, which effected the ruin of 
Elphinstone’s brigade ; but the weakness and ineapacity of the 
British leaders, and the eonsequent demoralization of those im- 
mediately under them, and the indiscipline of the . Sir G. 
Lawrence endeavours to defend his immediate chief, the un- 
fortunate Envoy, from a share of blame in the aflairs which 
brought about the disaster, but here he seems to us to show a not 
unnatural partiality. Sir William Macnaghten certainly manifested 
a degree of personal and moral courage which was in striking 
contrast with the bearing of the two senior military officers, 
but for the total want of aarp displayed in our arrange- 
occupation the = of the local Government is 
surely the person most responsible. Thus our author a izes for 
Macnaghten’s omission to occupy or destroy the forts a the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cabul cantonment, and which completely com- 
manded it, because Lord Auckland declined to sanction their 

urchase, repeatedly proposed by him, on aceount of the expense. 

t a strong man wielding such powers as were entrusted to the 
Envoy during the occupation of istan would not have 
allowed a matter of detail of this sort to be regulated by the dis- 
tant authorities in India; nor is it to be supposed that, if he had 
enforced his proposal with suflicient urgency, the Governor-General 
would have taken on himself the ibility of withholding 
assent to a measure absolutely necessary for the safety of the 
British garrison, Again, it is said that 
against the insane arrangement under which the issariat stores 
were “located outside the entrenched position, as, being highly 
dangerous, but was informed that there was no room for 
within the cantonments, which was all required for barracks.” 
But ina matter of this sort it was the of the Envoy not 
merely to protest, but to order distinctly what should be done; the 
general's business was merely to command the troops, not to share 
with him in the responsibility of the measures needed for the 
occupation of the country ; and firmmesson this head was the more 
necessary when the head of the forces was a poor, worn-out old 
man, brought in by favouritism from the y list. It is incon- 
ceivable that Lord Lawrence, for example, if he had been in Mac- 
naghten’s place, or Sir @. Lawrence hi f, would not have acted 
differently. Being what he was,a man with many fine qualities 
but unequal to the situation, it is not surprising that Macnaghten 
did not take the step most urgently needed, of superseding on his 
an Elphinstone, and Shelton the second in 
co and appointing some competent officer to succeed 
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them. Had this been done, the whole course of events would 
probably have been different. But indeed there was hardly a 
time, up to the actual culmination of the final catastrophe, when 
a different and happier turn might not have been given to them. If 
the Bala Hissar and the city had been occupied and retained 
immediately after the first outbreak of rebellion ; if, failing this, the 
forts which dominated the cantonments had afterwards been 
en if the country in rear had been kept open, so that 
supplies could have been brought in; if, in short, a bold front had 
been shown in any one way—if, even at the last, when the 
amiserable retreat had actually commenced, and the treachery of the 
enemy was declared, a move backwards had been made on 
the Hissar—even then, in Sir G. Lawrence’s judgment, a 
position could have been taken up there for the winter and the force 
saved from destruction. 

But these reflections have carried us away from the subject of 
our notice. In this miserable affair Captain Leswee was among 
those whose conduct stands out in bright contrast to the imbecility 
and weakness of others. How he became a prisoner on the occa- 
sion of Sir William Macnaghten’s murder, escaping a similar fate by 
the strangest fortune ; how he was afterwards liberated and became 
a second time a prisoner; of the strange scenes in captivity, 
where some of the weaker-minded of the captives, amid suffering 
and heroism, appear to have had time for petty grumblings, human 
nature being the same nature everywhere; of the curious mixture 
of savagery and politeness ibited by their captor; how 
Lawrence was sent as an envoy into Pollock's advancing camp, and, 
his mission proving unsuccessful, had to return like another 
Regulus, of his own will into the hands of his enemies; how 
eventually the prisoners obtained a rescue > the treachery 
of their gaoler, just as they were on the point of being sold into 
hopeless captivity beyond the frontiers of Afghanistan—for an 
account of all these events we must refer the reader to the book 
itself. In all emergencies, whether sharing in the fighting that 
—— the imprisonment; or boldly bearding his captors and 

ding better treatment for his fellow-prisoners ; or helping the 
forlorn women and children on their dreary marches ; or running 
races with the Afghan guards; or, finally, acting as distributor of 
the scanty rations, and settling the little squabbles incidental to 
close packing and want of occupation, Lawrence's manly, straight- 
forward character and sterling good sense stand out conspicuously. 
No one can read the book without being very favourably im- 
with the writer's gallant and kindly character, and his 

termination and good sense. 

It was Major Lawrence's fate to become a second time the 

isoner of a barbarous foe, when the Sikh army revolted from 

ritish domination in 1848, and he, as political agent on the 
Peshawur frontier, was cut off with his wife for the time from 
means of succour by his countrymen. Here again the respect 
which his character had inspired among the native leaders 
stood him in good stead, and he was well treated on the whole, 
although his life all the time hung upon a thread. Finally, as chief 
political officer over the extensive Rajpoot country, Colonel Law- 
gence, as he had now become, played an important part during the 
Mutiny, when his firmness, courage, and popularity with the native 
Tulers of those territories were largely instrumental in preventing 
the extension of anarchy into that part ofthe country. With the 
restoration of peace to India terminated an eventful and highly 
honourable career, and the narrative of his share in the suppres- 
sion of the Mutiny brings to an end this very interesting volume. 


DR. CHANNING AND MISS AIKIN.* 


b 1826 Dr. eaind sent to Miss Aikin his work upon 
Milton’s character and writings. She acknowl the gift in 
a letter which opened a correspondence a until his death, in 
1842. The writers agreed that the correspondence should belong 
to the survivor, and it accordingly passed into the hands of Miss 
Aikin, and was left by her to her niece the present editor. In a 
letter written by Dr. Channing in 1839 he says that he would be 
glad to have his own letters back “ to guard against the ibility 
of their being published.” His reason is the very sound one that 
they often expressed crude notions which did not accord with his 
deliberate ju t. It seems, however, that in the opinion of 
Miss Aikin her successors this prohibition was not meant to 

ly to the letters as a whole, but only to particular parts of 
pad Accordingly Dr. yoy nephew and Miss Aikin’s niece 
have agreed to disregard it, and the consequence of their decision 
is the a ce of the t volume. e confess that we feel 
inclined to hanning’s view, and should have 
thought it batter to obey his wishes implicitly rather than to assume 
that his objection would only apply to the which have 
been omitted. In such matters we hold it to be the sound prin- 
ciple to incline to the side of undue suppression rather than to the 
ide of undue publication. The world is already sufficiently de- 
luged with valueless co mdence; and when a writer of dis- 
tinction has a genuine feeling that his letters do not fairly 
represent him, it seems to be very questionable whether his wishes 
should be di Besides this general objection, we cannot 
say that the substance of the volume tends to reconcile us to a 
breach of the rule. There is in it, indeed, nothing which is 
discreditable either t> Dr. Channing or to Aikin. 

* Co of William Ellery Channing and Aikin. Edited 
ag Anna Letitia Le Beaton. London : & 1874. 


thize with Dr. C. 


Here and there there are obviously hasty utterances, and 
there are a good many expressions of opinion which might 
probably have been qualified if the author had had the fear of 
publication before his eyes. There is, however, nothing very 
flagrant ; and our objection is merely based upon the opinion that 
the intrinsic value of the letters scarcely justifies their present 
appearance. They are not sufficiently remarkable, that is, either 
from literary merit or from the light which they throw upon the 
character of the correspondents, to make it worth while to violate 
the general law which should maintain the confidential character of 
private letters. 

Having said thus much, however, we may admit that, as the 
letters have been published, they are worth turning over. e 
characters of the writers are sufficiently known. Dr. yeeros 
was aman of great eloquence and ability, and shared the gene 
desire of cultivated Americans to follow the movements of 
English thought and political activity. Miss Aikin, though we 
can hardly give her a very high place amongst our female authors, 
was a woman of much literary eminence in her day ; and as her 
religious tendencies inclined her to look up to Dr. Channing with 
great respect, he naturally trusted to her for information as to 
the matters which interested him. Her character comes out rather 
amusingly in some of the letters. By birth and education she was 
a strong Unitarian, and shared to the full the ok tage common 
amongst her class. She speaks with intense dislike of the chief 
religious schools of the day. She hates the Evangelicals and the 
High Churchmen about equally; and she consoles herself for the 
rise of the Oxford school by regarding it as a kind of set-off 
against the Clapham sect. She hates the bishops heartily, and 
looks forward with eagerness to a disestablishment of the 
Church, which in her eyes was the embodiment of the evil 
element in English politics. She naturally considers herself, 
therefore, to be a reformer, if not a Radical; and yet good 
solid British prejudices come to the surface every now and 
then in rather incongruous connexions. When Dr. Channing ex- 
presses the ordinary American view of European politics, she fires 
up in defence of the English aristocracy ; and, though admitting 
theoretically that all manner of sweeping changes are nece 
in our Constitution, she evidently holds that all English ways 
and institutions have somehow a vast superiority to the pro- 
ducts of that democratic state of society of which her favourite 
reforms would naturally hasten the advent. In the last letter of 
the correspondence she becomes almost angry at some remarks 
which Dr. Channing had innocently made as to the relative charms 
of English and American women. She assures him, not, as it 
would seem, quite politely, that when he was in England he saw 
but little society, and that of an inferior kind, and insists upon the 
@ priort probability that the metropolis of the British Kmpire, 
“the first city in the world for size, for opulence, for diffusion of 
the comforts, accommodations, and luxuries of life, as well as for all 
the appliances of science, literature, and taste,” should provide 
better manners than can be found ‘in an American State capital. 
There is more patriotic pride in some vehement refurmers than 
they would be —— willing to admit. In some other mat- 
ters, however, Dr. C ing seems to be more just to Englishmen 
than Miss Aikin. She evidently had some hearty dislikes which 
did not quite satisfy an observer removed from the sphere of little 
personal prejudices. She speaks, for example, very contemptuously 
of some distinguished men, such as Mr. Carlyle, Scott, Wilber- 
force, and Coleridge; and Dr. Channing in each case protested 
very a against her rather presumptuous judgment. English 
indeed frequently have more in America than in 

ndon ; and we feel that Miss Aikin, if not exactly jealous of 
eminent compatriots, was very apt to be carried away by party 
prejudices. 

The interest of such opinions may not be very great; but it is 
curious to look back upon the views which were expressed by the 
spectators of that period of history which is least familiar to most 
of us, and which yet has the strongest influence upon us—the 
history, namely, of the last generation. Running over these pages, 
it is half melancholy and half ludicrous to observe the eagerness 
with which some questions were agitated forty or fifty years ago 
in the full hope of a speedy solution, which have certainly not got 
themselves finally settled. Dr. Channing was an ardent believer 
in the uniform progress of the species, and we are not surprised to 
find him exulting in 1831 over the marvellous speed with which 
the French nation had become politically educated, and evidently 
holding that the revolution of that year was giving a final answer 
to the great questions of the century. Miss Aikin is equally en- 
thusiastic about the Reform Bill. It is to be a new Magna C 
and the King is worthy of his people. “ A patriot king!” she ex- 
claims, “once in a millennium is such a phoenix seen upon earth. 
Alfred was our last.” But, though the Reform Bill is to put every- 
thing straight, she becomes frightened at intervals. A dreadful visi- 
tation, she says in 1832, is approaching the country. Thousands wil! 
be thrown out of work “in the most favourable case” ; and trade will 
be interrupted. But far worse may be anticipated. Our over-popu- 
lation, it is true, may be remedied, but by what a meinen, In 
short, the cholera is qaing) and Miss Aikin evidently expects that 
it will slay its millions. Neither the cholera nor the Reform Bill 
did all the evil or all the good that was expected from them. 
There were other difficulties on the horizon, from which, however, 
she anticipated a speedy deliverance. In 1834 she comments on 
the growth of Trade Unions, but assures Dr. Channing that there 
is nothing dangerous about them. It was plain that the attempt 
to raise wages by such expedients would bring poverty “on 
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the journ themselves in the first place, and then on the 
nation. This is so clearly perceived that they (the Unions) 
have found no sympathy anywhere, and the delusion amongst them- 
selves is subsiding, or will subside.” In 1836 she has another good 
piece of news to announce. Dr. Channing had sometimes spoken 
of the evils resulting from the great masses of ogy | in our large 
cities. ‘Iam happy to acquaint you,” she says, “that this great 
evil is rapidly diminishing.” The Poor-law has restored the in- 
dependent spirit of the poor. The spread of education is rapid, and 
thepeople themselves are demanding it. Some wretched Mr. Giles, as 
she says in another letter, had maintained in a speech that Prussians 
were better educated than Englishmen, and that we abandoned 
our poor to shamefulignorance. “In England such a misrepresen- 
tation as this would not deserve refutation”; but, as people might 
not be so well informed in America, she points out for Dr. 
Channing’s benefit how much we have already done, in spite of 
her bugbear, “the bench of bishops,” and how speedily we shall 
distance the slavish Prussians. Some people are of opinion that 
the evils thus noticed have not vanished quite so speedily as Miss 
Aikin anticipated. Certainly Dr. Channing entertained hopes 
equally destined to frustration, He thinks that areign of peace is 
setting in owing to the extension of commerce, and that, if war is 
kept off a little longer, public opinion will be overpoweringly 
strong against it. And yet, todojustice to Dr. Channing, we must 
remark that this is perhaps one of the"passages which he would have 
ed as expressing a crude opinion. Miss Aikin afterwards 
ers to an able lecture in which he argued that trade would not put 
a stop to war, inasmuch as it encouraged selfishness. This cer- 
tainly is a more considerate opinion, and has been better con- 
firmed by subsequent history. 

Both Dr. Channing ont Miss Aikin made grievous errors, 
but they were errors shared by many others, and errors on 
the generous side. Both of them show a warm interest in 
the great movements of the time, and a worthy estimate 
of their importance, though a very inaccurate judgment of 
immediate results. In this sense the correspondence is creditable 
to both writers, in spite of occasional absurdities. If we are 
disposed to laugh at them, perhaps we might remember the 
principle that he who is without sin should cast the first stone, 
and our most profitable conclusion might be that, in all probability, 
the fears and the hopes expressed by eminent writers in our own 
day will in great measure turn out to be as vain as the antici- 
pations of the last generation. The reform of the world is a very 
slow business, and if some le were not unduly sanguine and 
others unduly doleful, we should fe soem it out with less 
energy than at present. Without further remarks upon this point, 
we will conclude by noticing a rather curious criticism by Miss 
Aikin on the style of Prescott’s History. She finds fault with him 
for his neologisms, and especially for his talking about a “ border 
foray,” and describing artisans as “ operatives.” These, she thinks, 
are words which would not be used by an Englishman who had 
mixed in good society, and one advantage of an aristocracy is that 
it sets a standard of taste which preserves the language from such 
innovations. If the use of such phrases were the worst outrage 
upon English introduced from Knuies, we could submit very 
placidly to their evil influence. 


TAYLOR AND CRESY’S ROME.* 


N almost unique lot has befallen this well-known and most 
useful book—namely, to be prepared for a second edition by 
one of its original authors more than fifty years after its first ap- 
pearance. It was as long ago as 1821 that the first edition was 
— in two volumes at the high price of eighteen guineas. 
course the book became out of print, in spite of its costliness, 
for it supplied a want that nothing else has met either before or 
since. . Taylor, having survived his coadjutor for many years, 
revisited Rome quite lately as an octogenarian, and made 
arrangements for bringing out a new edition of the book 
with which his name had been so Jong and so honour- 
ably connected. He had revised the work in presence of the 
edifices therein described, a regard further to recent dis- 
coveries in the topography and archeology of Rome. He was not 
spared, however, to see the completion of his undertaking. The 
new edition was about half-way through the press when its author 
died about a year ago. His son, the Rev. Alexander Taylor, Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Chaplain to Gray’s Inn, has now 
finished the task, and has thus furnished a worthy monument to 
his father’s honoured memory. 

_ The special and peculiar value of Taylor and Cresy’s work is that 
it gives not mere artistic sketches, but detailed geometrical draw- 
ings and measurements, of so many of the chief monuments of an- 
cient Rome. For all practical p these working drawings, 
as they may be called, are invaluable. Fifty-three years ago, when 
the book was first published, photography had not been even thought 
of. Every knows the of all architectural 
wings and engravings t date. otography has accus- 
tomed us to absolute acc of outline and detail, col it is not 
till one examines an old book, or an old portfolio of prints, that 
one appreciates the greatness of the debt which architectural art 
owes to the sun’s pencil. It required some courage in Mr. 
* The Architectural Antiqui sap: bager3 With One Hundred and Thirty 
more 
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Taylor to reproduce with literal exactness the etchings and en- 
gravings of half a century ago. The illustrations in this 
new edition seem to have been for the most part printed 
from the original plates, without any gg ee ce an occasional 
retouching of worn or places ionally—as, for in- 
stance, in Plate lxiii., which gives a perspective view of the 
heights and cascades of Tivoli with the Temple of Vesta on the 
brow of the precipice, and again in Plate cxliv.,in which the 
Colosseum isthe subject—we cannot but compare these old-fashioned 
illustrations, considerably to their disadvantage, with the ex- 
quisite photographic views of the picturesque places that are so 
familiar to us. But in the large majority of cases the measured 
drawings of these two accomplished architects reassert their own 
value. No one could make use of a photograph, as he could of 
these accurate sections and elevations, in order to reproduce the 
building or to study with severe accuracy its most minute mould- 
ings and details. Here again the republication of this work is 
opportunely timed. When it first saw the light the Gothic re- 
vival of our days had not yet begun. The first, or nearly the first, 
Gothic church of Sir Charles Barry, St. Peter’s at Brighton, was 
not built till 1823, and it was fifteen or twenty years after that 
date before the Pointed styles had fairly come into general use for 
all ecclesiastical buildings. We do not say that modern Gothic has 
now run its course and is likely to perish from among us. But at 
any rate a broader eclecticism of architectural style is now pre- 
vailing; and in the really magnificent outburst of street archi- 
tecture which adds so much interest to the great new thorough- 
fares of the City, there seem to us to be some indications of the 
possible formation of a general characteristic eclectic style, borrowing 
some features from all its predecessors, and reviving and renewing, 
in particular, the best traditions of the Renaissance. Be this as it 
may, our rising architects cannot afford any longer to be ignorant 
of the real principles of the antique classical styles; and the new 
edition of the standard work before us will be welcome, we hope, 
to many professional students. It is still as necessary for 
exact study of the architecture of Rome as the work of Stuart and 
Revett is for that of the architectural remains of Greece. 

We proceed now to give some description of the contents of this 
beautiful volume. There are a hundred and thirty plates in all, 
of which the last, No. cxxx., is in reality the introduction to the 
whole, and takes its place accordingly first in the book. This, in 
fact, is a ground-plan of the mor es of the Roman Forum, 
extending from the Capitol to the Colosseum, and northward 
to the Temple of Mars Ultor and the Forum and Column of Trajan. 
It is altogether a new plate, lithographed from a new drawing 
by Mr. Taylor, and showing the many recent discoveries in the 
topography of the Forum made of late years. This gives ita 
i at this time. We cannot help wishing that the old plate had 
been reproduced side by side with the new one for the sake of 
comparison. It is, of course, impossible without the aid of a 

lan to give any satisfactory account of the recent excavations. 
or indeed does Mr. Taylor do more than indicate them in his 
ys one Throughout the volume indeed the letterpress is 
quite subordinate to the geometrical drawings; and we note 
several misprints, such as Sta. Maria Magiére tor Maggiore, and 
one or two wrongly spelt Italian words, which have been allowed 
to pass uncorrected. There remains one feature in this interesting 
plan of the Forum that deserves special notice. We mean the com- 
ative elevations of the chief structures of ancient and modern 
me. We doubt whether it is generally known that St. Peter's 
covers a larger space than the Colosseum, and that its outer walls are 
of about the same height as the walls of this famous Amphitheatre 
of Vespasian. Within the section of St. Peter's this plate gives a 
section of our own St. Paul’s—which Mr. Taylor calls “ our metro- 
political church.” Contrasted in this way, the dimensions of 
St. Paul’s seem puny indeed, and the faults of Wren’s sham dome 
are painfully conspicuous. All the buildings illustrated in this 
work are shown to scale in their comparative magnitude in this 
introductory plate, and those of them which belong to Rome itself 
are laid down in their relative positions in the general ground- 


lan. 

4 The first structure that is illustrated in full detail is the Arch 
of Titus. Ten plates are devoted to it, each of which has some 
explanatory letterpress. Here we have an Kray | of com- 
ing the ruined condition of the arch, when Messrs. Taylor and 
resy first measured it, with its present restored state. It may be 
doubted whether “restoration” may not be as mischievous in a 
classical arch of triumph as in a Gothic cathedral. Next in order 
comes the Triumphal Arch of Septimius Severus, to which 
nine plates are assigned. First we have a perspective view of its 
east side, towards the Forum, and then a plan, showing the 
coffers of the soffits of the three arches, &c., with proper 
elevations, sections, and full details, drawn to a scale of one 
quarter of their actual size, and, lastly, careful details of the bas- 
reliefs. The next six plates illustrate the so-called Arch of the 
Goldsmiths. In the inscriptions and the sculptures of this struc- 
ture it is still possible to trace the name and figure of Geta, though 

both are known to have been erased by the order of © 
Thence the reader is taken to Ancona, where remains an arch of 
triumph erected in honour of the Emperor Trajan on occasion of 
his completing the harbour in a.p. 116. Four plates suffice for 
the full illustration of this structure, which is of small dimensions, 
comprising a single arch, which is not more than ten feet high, 
and was never intended for carriages of any sort to . 
The last of the series of triumphal arches here is that of 
Constantine at Rome, the most magnificent as well as the best 
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preserved of the number. The bas-reliefs used in the arch were 
taken from a much earlier one that had been erected in honour of 
Trajan, but afterwards demolished. The details of the parts that 
are of Constantine’s own date are sufficiently rude and coarse. 

Of much greater interest than these arches is the Pantheon, 
which is fully portrayed in fifteen or sixteen plates. The authors 
give a careful and judicious history of this famous building, and 
their restoration of its Leen original condition is highly in- 
structive to every real student of architecture. For massive 
simplicity of conception and yet sublimity of effect the Pantheon 
is absolutely unrivalled. The exterior of the Albert Hull must 
have been intended to reproduce the general effect of Agrippa’s 
temple, but has utterly failed to do so. We have often wondered 
that no one has yet thought of copying the Pantheon exactly for 
the purpose of an auditorium. We may remark, in passing, that 
Messrs. Taylor and Cresy’s geometrical drawings of the Pantheon 
are incontestably superior to those of Canina, in his 7empt 
Cristiani. The Temple of Antoninus and Faustina is of less 
importance. We pass thence to Tivoli, where the circular peripteral 
Temple of Vesta, one of the most perfect gems of ancient archi- 
tectural art,affords matter for eight plates. The building is shown 
in its present ruined condition as well as in an imaginary restoration. 
In the latter state the architects have most properly given it a low 
conical roof, guided thereto by the precedent afforded by a medal 
of Augustus, in which a ci temple is shown with a roof of 
this kind, and also by a bas-relief preserved at Florence. They 
might have remembered also not only the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem, but the curious circular Sepulchre of S. 
Helen, in the Via Labicana, which retains its original rooting, 
and the Church of S. Costanza fuori la Porta Nomentana. It may 
perhaps be remembered that at the time of the first restoration of 
one of the four remaining round churches of England, that of 
St. Sepulchre’s, Cambridge, which was effected more than thirty 
years ago, much controversy was excited as to the proper manner 
of roofing it. Happily the conical shape was adopted, on the 
authority chiefly of numerous manuscript illuminations of medizeval 
roofs of this kind. Recently Mr. St. Aubyn has added a roof of 
this shape to the still more famous round church of the Temple. 
The next buildings illustrated in this volume are the Temples of 
Mars Ultor at Rome, and of Jupiter Tonans. There are but frag- 
ments of these; but it has been ible to reeover very exactly 
their full original proportions. Then come the Temples of Concord 
and of Jupiter Stator and of Fortuna Virilis. Next, the Column 
and Forum of Trajan, and the remaining fragment of the Forum of 
Nerva. Lastly, the Colosseum itself is fully described, with an 
accurate ground-plan, showing the substructures of the central 
arena, which are now buried, and with plans of the several levels, 
and elevations and sections of the whole. These are of extreme 
interest and value. It will be seen that the present new edition 
of this standard work on the architecture of Rome ought to be 
welcomed, not only by professional students, but by all who have 
seen and admired these famous monuments of ancient art. It is a 
public benefit to be able to obtain at a reasonable cost a book of 


this value and reputation which has been for so many years out of 


WINWOOD READE’S ASHANTEE CAMPAIGN.* 


7 running and writing gentlemen who in these latter days 
attend a military expedition for the entertainment of news- 
paper readers are variously qualified. Some of them are pre- 
sumed to be familiar with the organization and equipment of the 
British or of foreign armies, and with the method of field and 
— operations. Others profess an enthusiastic political sym- 
pathy with the national or partisan cause to be served by the 
warlike force to which they are attached more as eulogists or 
apologists than as reporters. A third class are disposed by 
at co and the let which lies the campaign 
they are to describe, Of pe ih is Mr. Winwood Read le, 
whose imagination, early kindled by perusing ancient and recent 
histories of African travel, has impelled him more than once to 
long solitary rambles and residences in the western parts of that 
Continent. The African Sketchbook and Savage Africa have 
showa not only his large uaintance with the literature of 
this subject, and some powers both of disquisition and romantic 
fiction, but a fair degree of experience. This was gained 
by him several years ago in places tolerably remote from the route 
the late march to Coomassie. He had sojourned with the Fans 

up the Gaboon river, under the equator, and he had gone 
inland from Sierra Leone towards the sources of the Niger. On 
the Gold Coast, midway between those distant localities, he had 
visited the two extremes of the territory called by this name, con- 
sorting with French officials on the Assinie river, and with German 
evangelical and industrial missionaries from the hills behind 
Accra to the Volta. But he had no particular knowledge of the 
Fantees about Cape Coast Castle, or the affairs of the 
British Protectorate, its native dependents and antagonists. 
Of the Ashantees especially Mr. Winwood Reade a twelvemonth 
. 4 kmew just as much as the rest of us—little more 
we could find in Bowdich and Dupuis, and in the later narra- 
tives of the Rev. Mr. Freeman and Governor Winniett, who had 
likewise visited Coomassie. But he had at least the advantage of 
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being somewhat conversant with the African character in general, 
and with the native habits of thinking and feeling. From this 
ingredient the present volume derives a certain flavour of human 
interest which is sometimes lacking in the most authentie passages 
of diplomacy and strategy, or the mechanical details of cam~ 
paigning. The author has too a brisk, forcible, and pointed style, 
with the literary skill to present a rapidly moving succession of 
scenes and figures. Mr. Winwood Reade’s “Story” is at least 
readable, whatever may be the value of his information and his 
opinions. 

PWe need scarcely dwell upon his anthropological theories and 
speculations on the pre-historic or dimly historical eonditions of 
Western Africa. The opening chapter, which begins with the 

icking up of stone implements here and there, — to tell us 
~ the natives of the Gold Coast, though inhabiting a forest, are 
civilized beyond other African bushmen through their possession 
of the precious metal. Iron manufacture, in this author's view, is 
less civilizing than a foreign trade, whether overland or maritime, 
attracted by those “ golden sands” whieh are, with “ palmy wine,” 
the bounty of Nature to “the naked negro,” several degrees north 
of “panting at the Line.” It may be granted that gold was at 
first the lure which brought the ships of European adventurers 
there, as it may have drawn the inland traflic of Carthage, and 
perhaps of Egypt, many centuries before, into some channels of 
circuitous commerce with this obscure region towards the Atlantic 
shore. The famous “aggry beads” of glass mosaic are thought to 
betoken such an ancient connexion. It further seems a likely 
arcument that, without some kind of foreign trade, the monopoly 
of a ruling class or race, or of a territory advantageously situated, 
an immense time would elapse among savage mankind before there 
could be a sufficient concentration of wealth and intelligence to 
form a powerful kingdom. A staple trade and a revenue appear 
indispensable to the growth of a State. But it is to the slave trade, 
not to the export of gold or other natural products, that the empires 
of Ashantee and Dahomey owe their existence. Under British 
mercantile patronage in the last century, as before under French, 
Dutch, and Portuguese, the mainspring of West A frican politicak 
progress was the profitable game of man-hunting, and the supply 
of prisoners of war to a foreign market. There is no essential 
ditierence in this respect between the rise of the Ashantee 
power and that of Dahomey, which is not a gold country. 

The hasty and superticial sketch given by Mr. Reade of the 
European settlements on the Gold Coast, and of the transactions. 
between Cape Coast Castle, Elmina, and Coomassie, adds nothing 
to our previous Imowledge. His remaris on the private character 
of Mr. Maclean, and his conjectures about the death of L. E.L., 
might with due regard to propriety have been spared. He merely 
skims over the disputes and intrigues of the last ten or twenty 
years, but more especially of the last two years, and the circum- 
stances under which the Dutch forts and factories were ceded to 
Great Britain. These transactions have been more precisely re~ 
lated by Sir John Hay, in a compilation from the Blue-books of 
last Session, Mr. Reade’s account of the seizure of the German 
missionaries beyond the Volta in 1869, and their captivity of 
three years and a half at Coomassie, was furnished by one of the 
sufferers, and has already been published in the Zimes. The only 
contribution of an original character that he makes to the Gold 
Coast history, before his landing with Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley’s staff, is a smart description of Captain Glover's conflict. 
with the Aquamos in 1870 at Duffo, on the Volta, which may 
help to explain that officer's proceedings in 1873. Mr. Reade seems. 
to have been well acquainted with almost every West African 
country and people except those amongst whom he was sent by 
the Times last September. His particular errand was to report the 
movements of a British military force; and this is a business 
which he does not pretend to have ever witnessed or studied 
before. Neither British colonial policy, such as it was on the 
Gold Coast, nor the peculiar institutions of the Ashantee kingdom 
and its vassal provinces, appear to have much occupied his mind. 
An undefined experience, as we have remarked, of African human 
nature was therefore Mr. Reade’s qualification for the task he has 
performed. It has enabled him, with a turn for picturesque and 
vivacious description, to present a few entertaining sketches of 
Fantee and Assin life in time of war, as well as of fighting scenes 
and campaigning incidents. Butit is scarcely warrant enough for 
all the censorious dogmatism with which he pursues the com- 
mander of the recent expedition. 

A literary civilian who had passed much time in Africa, s 
posing him to be a man of discretion and sound judgment, might 
possibly know better than Sir Garnet Wolseley how to negotiate 
with the Ashantees; but not how to fight, or how to carry the 
stores of an army. There is no point, however, on which Mr. 
Winwood Reade is reluctant to impart his harshly emphasized 
instructions and corrections. He began early with the personal 
tuition of Sir Garnet when they were fellow-passengers on board 
the Ambriz from Liverpool to Cape Coast Castle. He concludes, 
to be sure, with the patronizing remark that Sir Garnet, when he 
had got the British regiments fairly started on the road to 
Coomassie, “displayed high talents for organization and command.” 
It is a testimonial of no slight value to assert of any general that 
“ during five active months he never suffered a disaster.” We 
may even find satisfaction, remembering what used to be the weak 
part of our military system, in the assurance that there was never 
| any campaign where British soldiers “ suffered so few privations.” 
| These are good neputive results, apart from such positive success 


; #8 might be claimed for a commander who yet, as we are here told, 
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“ lacks forethought,” who _ is “ light-hearted,” and “ often 
somewhat improvident.” Nevertheless, Sir Garnet was guilty of 
many “unsoldierlike proceedings,” and “ strangely” made the 
grossest mistakes in strategy. He showed pitiable weakness at 
ee In diplomacy, as might have been expected, not 
having taken Mr. Winwood Reade into his counsel, the General 
was befooled “ like a child,” and behaved with ridiculous “vacilla- 
tion.” Itisto i thatin the next campaign of a British force in 
any part of the world, the Times’ Special Correspondent will be ad- 
mitted ex officio a member of the head-quarters’ staff, and invited 
to every council of war. Sir Garnet Wolseley, to judge from what 
he says of these omniscient gentlemen in his Soldier's Pocket-Book, 
would not quite like the improvement. But it might save his 
future conduct from many “a ludicrous fiasco,” as Mr. Reade puts 
it, and often spare him the invention of a “ shallow device.” In 
the composition, more especially of such a “ screamer” as his pro- 
clamation dated Cape Coast Castle, October 30, addressed to all 
the kings, headmen, chiefs, and tribes of the Gold Coast, the 
General might have asked help of the newspaper reporters. 

Mr. Reade is a Captain Pen; but he would bid us take notice 
that he can, when he pleases, enter the field as a Captain Sword. 
At the skirmish of November 3rd, a mile from Abrakrampa, he 
says, “ Lord Gifford, Lieutenant Pollard, and I walked at the head 
of the column.” But there took place what he calls “a panic 
duet,” when both the opposing ies ran away from each 
other; so that “Lord Gifford and I were knocked down and 
run over.” Two or three days after this we behold the valiant 
Times’ Correspondent, with an officer and thirty soldiers of the 
2nd West India regiment, charging at the double to clear off 
a crowd of Ashantees. He saw the enemy on this occa- 
sion for the first and last time visible in considerable force on open 

und. “They ran down the hill like mad, and, with their naked 

k bodies, resembled a herd of wild animals.” Next morning, 
attended only by his native African servant, facetiously called 
“Mr, Edward Lake of Bornu,” our author went out before break- 
fast and “ stalked” an Ashantee, whom he thinks he actually shot, 
to the admiration of sailors looking on from the roof of the Wes- 
Jeyan chapel. On a subsequent occasion, near Mansu, it fell to the 
lot of his prowess with an Enfield rifle to kill, as he believes, “ the 
only quadruped bagged in the Ashantee Expedition.” This was a 
little brown beast at the top of a tree, pronounced to be a species 
of hyrax. But in the great battle of the war, at Amoaful on 
January 31st, Mr. Reade had the honour of being hit with slugs 
three times in five minutes, not quite so hard as he had hit the 
hyrax and the stray Ashantee. “‘ Rough work this for a civilian!’ 
said one of the soldiers; and I saw them all eyeing me with 
an air of puzzled curiosity.” In this self-conscious attitude, 
seldom neglecting to report his own sensations, the all-accomplished 
Special Correspondent fights and writes his way through the bush- 
fighting and “eerbeuen days of Amoaful, Becqua, Ordahsu, and 
so on, till he walks into Coomassie with the Highland regiment. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley rides after him on @ mule into the captured city, 
but only to ‘‘squander away his brief and precious time,” before 
his “ compulsory return,” which, but for Captain Glover's advance, 
would have looked like “a retreat.” Such is Mr. Reade’s view of 
the campaign he has accompanied. By his criticism, in particular, 
of Sir Garnet’s tactics in the battle of Amoaful, he shows either 
an inborn and untaught genius for the military art, or a cha- 
—— reliance upon his own superior ability in all conceivable 

airs. 

Several passages of what is nowadays prized as “ graphic” 
‘writing occur in this volume, which has thee merit also yo 
smaller than those of Mr. Stanley and Mr. Henty upon the same 
topic. Half an hour may be bly spent over two or three 
descriptions of marching and fighting scenes; that of Glover's at- 
tack on the river island of Dutfo in 1870, Sir Garnet’s martial 
promenade to the villages near Elmina on October 12, and the en- 
trance of our troops into Coomassie. But the amount of fresh 
information here contributed upon a subject of recent practical 
interest is much less than ought to have been furnished by a 
practised author conversant with the study of African geography 
and yee Mr. Winwood Reade might have made a really 
useful book if he had not been so eagerly ambitious to display 
his oy | for those problems of warfare and diplomacy which he 
never had the opportunity to learn. 

There may have been some proceedings of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
which may proper'y become matter for discussion in connexion 
with Captain Brackenbury’s authentic record of the General’s 
acts and of his reasons for them. But it is premature and need- 
less to debate them with Mr. Winwood Reade. The merits, at 
any rate, of a cor choice of staff officers, and of skilful handling 
of troops in the field, cannot be denied to Sir Garnet. His 
reputation as a soldier is certainly far above the censures of a 
literary rambler in quest of African sensations. The strategy by 
which the Ashantees were compelled to quit the Protectorate may 
indeed claim less credit from the fact of hunger and disease 
having contributed to enforce their retreat. But if this ultimate 
result was partly due, as Mr. Reade admits, to their expulsion 
from the neighbourhood of Elmina and their rebuff from the 
fortified post of A , the British General deserves some 
praise for it. As for the expediency of his order, while on the 
march through the Adansi country, that our soldiers when they 
met armed parties of the try should not be the first 
to fire, it may have been dictated by the policy of detaching 
that province from its allegiance to our foe. In reference to the 
peace negotiations at Fomannah, when the released European cap- 


tives brought the King’s promise to make uatia pay the 
of motives. Mr. Winwood Reade has private information, it 
seems, “ from a reliable source,” concerning what were Sir Garnet's 
“own personal wishes and views.” He happens to know that Sir 
Garnet not only wanted to “ please Lord Kimberley” by not fight- 
ing, but also to win the reputation of a diplomatist, though at the 
cost of leaving a fatal hole in his military reputation. For Mr, 
Winwood Reade curiously fancies that an unopposed march to 
Coomassie, and the bl triumph of dictating terms in the 
enemy’s capital, would have been less creditable to a British 
military commander than a bush-fighting battle with a horde of 
savages. Yet he conceives the mind of Sir Garnet to have been 
influenced by the nee whim of sacrificing his fame as a 
soldier to his political aspirations. This questionable personal 
ambition is deemed to have beguiled him into a credulous reliance 
upon the King’s message, so that he incurred the blame of havi 
sent premature news of peace to England, “and shed a brief 
delusive gleam over the last days of Mr. Gladstone's Ministry.” 
Mr. Winwood Reade is altogether too dangerously wise. A Speci 
Correspondent of this tremendous knowing power is too formidablean 
engine to be sent out with a small expedition to the Gold Coast, 
Its ormances alarm us much as that of the Gatling gun 
which frightened an Ashantee spectator to death at Prahsu. 
What a mercy that the Z%mes did not print all that its Correspon- 
dent has chosen to write! 


CIVIL SERVICE.* 


We were, we will own, not a little disappointed when we 
found that the two volumes before us were not a treatise 
on the Civil Service of the country, but an ordinary novel. So too 
we have heard of people who, on taking out of a library the 
Diversions of Purley, have been somewhat disconcerted on findi 

a series of dialogues on the English language. We had looked for 
a little interesting reading—a general review, perhaps, of the 
whole Civil Service, with elaborate tables showing the number of 
men employed in each rae the average pay they receive, 
the grievances under which they suffer, and the hopes in which 
they indulge now that the tide of the Conservative reaction is at 
its height. We thought that, likely enough, the whole question 
of competitive examinations would be fully discussed, and we 
more than expected to find in the author, whom we assumed to be 
a Civil Servant, their eager advocate. We felt sure that under 
this system many a man must be appointed who is utterly in- 
capable of discharging the duties of his office, but who neverthe- 
less has a kind of literary smartness which would soon oe 
itself in print. We were greatly disappointed, as we have said, to 
find that we had to deal, not with first and second-class clerks, but 
with heroes and heroines. No grocer’s boy ever cared less for figs 
than we do for these ladies and gentlemen. We have tried them 
every way, as the parson of the story tried the rabbits, young and 
old, tender and tough, and, like him, we have had enough, and 
more than enough. But of all heroes and heroines we care least 
for those who, like the people who figure in the present story, 
cannot be understood without a considerable amount of previous 
study. If we are to study all the complications of gnats let 
us in these days of examinations study those which we can h 

to turn to some practical account. Surely, if we have never yet 
been able to keep in our memory what kind of a cousin Henry VII. 
was to Richard III., we may be excused for declining to follow 
an author through the complicated table of kinship of his good 
and wicked heroes. Why, by the way, should not our novelists 
join with the “Crammers” in filling young men’s minds with 
what is called history? We do not refer to the historical novel, 
which has already been well worked. Why should not Mr. Lis- 
tado, for instance, the author of Civil Service, have so con- 
structed the family tree of his novel that his readers who on 
studied all its complications would have found themselves repai 
not only by understanding the developments of his plot, but also 


‘by the possession of a considerable ‘stock of sound knowledge? 


e might surely have so arranged his story that the relationshi 
wa the was tam claimants to the great estates should er 
been exactly the same as the relationship between the various 
claimants to the Crown of England in the Wars of the Roses. He 
has not done so, however, and as we saw that there was nothing 
to be gained by mastering all the Cane of the family his- 
tory of his heroes, the Haughtons, we 
unmastered. He had shown us his characters before he unfolded 
his family tree, and we found them so little interesting that we 
declined to study with him their ancestors from the year 1560 to 
the present century. We were contented with knowing that a 
certain Sir Cesar Haughton had been hanged by mistake im 1798, 
and that when the story opens, some ten or twelve years ago, 
there was a great question to whom all the family property 
would in the end come. For one of the Haughtons made one 
of those wills which find the novelist almost as much work as the 
lawyer. The wicked hero Hugh Haughton thus explains it to one 
af the two ladies to wham he wishes at one and the same time 
to be engaged :— 


The Count, Sir Henry’s father, you know, entailed the estate on the male 
heir in default of Sir Henry willing it away; but then if Sir Henry 
outlives my father, all the money would go eq between her and me. 


* Civil Service. A Novel. By J. T. Listado, Author of “Maurice Ryn- 
hart,” &c. 2 vols. London: S. King & Co. 1874. 


ave left these complications — 
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Sir Henry, however, was married to a young wife who keeps all 
his relatives away from him, and gets him to make a will in her 
favour. He dies, and there is some fear that his 12,000/. a year— 
that, if we remember rightly, is the sum he can will away—will 
— out of the Haughton family altogether. This would in itself 

ve afforded ample material not merely for a two-volume, but 
even for a three-volume, novel, had only Hugh been as virtuous as 
the threatened loss of so great a property almost demanded. 
Unhappily, the moment he came upon the stage we saw that he 
‘was a villain, for he showed “a row of very white teeth” when- 
ever he smiled. How it happens that a man who in smiling shows 
very white teeth should be a villain, we can no more explain 
than can the naturalist explain why people who have from 
birth white hair have also pink eyes, or why cats which 
are entirely white and have blue eyes are erally deaf. 
We accept it, however, as an undoubted fact on the authority of 
the whole tribe of novelists, and we never take shares in an 
+ till we have first made a careful study of each director's 
teeth. Itis not, we would point out, the mere ion of white 
teeth that proves a man to bea villain. For this mysterious cor- 
relation to exist the white teeth must be displayed in smiling. 
As, then, Hugh was a white-toothed smiling villain and utterly 
unworthy of inheriting 12,000/. a year whenever the machinations 
of Sir Henry’s crafty wife should have been defeated, so some one 
else had to to come into the money. In Grace Haughton, 
with her eyes “ of that peculiar grey, occasionally emitting a violet 
light, which always reminds one of the South of Ireland,” was 
found all that was wanted. This kind of eyes has only been of 
late years found out, but from a somewhat wide reading of modern 
novels we can see that violet eyes and virtue always go together. 
Whether this violet light is emitted, or comes flashing or dancing, 
or renders, when flashed out, glances of tenderness more tender, in 
any case it is the very opposite of the white teeth. 

As Grace —— she could inherit the money, could not be a 
baronet, and as ugh was too wicked to be even a wicked baronet, 
an heir has to be found to the title as wellas to the fortune. What 
an old deed found in a box does for Grace the discovery of a secret 
marriage does for Gerald Fitzgerald. a we saw at once that 
Hugh was to lose the property, it was not till close upon the end of 
the first volume that we had the least suspicion that he was to lose 
the title. Wicked baronets are so very common that the severest 
saager justice does not require the loss of a baronetcy. <A row of 

white teeth, a smiling face, and the blood-red hand have often 
enough been found ther. But all of a sudden an old family 
nurse was introduced into the story, and we saw it was not for 
ing that the hero, Agmond e, was sent to lodge with 
her. She it was who had nursed Fitzgerald, and she knew his 
history. His mother had been dese a few months after her 
y ogy ob her husband, and had died in giving her son birth. 
As he married her under an assumed name, all trace had been 
lost of him. But Sir Henry’s death led to a — clearing up of 
mysteries. For Hugh’s father,now Sir Stephen hton, came over 
to London, and calling on Agmond, was recognized by the old nurse 
as the faithless husband. Sir Stephen, either because he had also 
ized her, or because he was now in the way, considerately 
and at once had a fit and died in her house. In a few weeks ~ir 
Henry and Sir Stephen had been killed off, and now there was Sir 
Hugh. He enjoys his baronetcy no ~~ than his father, for in 
the action that he brings against Sir Henry’s widow Fn gp 
comes out in the most tie manner possible. Old di pos 
registries suddenly turn up, old witnesses are produced, the lawyer 
on the losing side “ pushes his wig to one side, then to the other,” 
and the lawyer on the winning side “ arranges the set of his gown 
and smoothes down his bands,” while the judge “ rubbed his nose.” 
The jury—and herein they are unlike ourselves—follow the case, and 
in the end the wicked Hugh is shown to have no claim to anything 
in the world except his white teeth and his in a Government 
office. Agmond marries Grace, as he fully deserved, for if she had 
violet eyes and a fortune, he had a good heart, and was “five feet 
eleven in his socks.” We ought to feel sorry for Adela Kendal, 
who, like every one else, was most treacherously treated by Hugh, 
to whom she had been secretly engaged. She certainly deserved a 
she in the got; but then = had been so 
y her “sleepy eyes,” which a over and over again, 
that we did not pee what became of < e Mr. Listado is one of 
those writers who can never introduce a character without men- 
tioning at the same time some physical peculiarity. The hero, by 
the way, is always “caressing his moustache,” unless indeed he is 
either lighting, smoking, or throwing away a cheroot. These 


sleepy eyes play a very important in the story, and though at 
first with the white teeth against the lady of 
light and the gentleman who is five feet eleven in his socks, in the 


end come over to the right side. We ought to have mentioned 
that the cause of virtue is materially supported by a man who is 
famous for his unkempt masses of hair. It is clear that the tooth- 
brush and the comb must have come in about the time when the 
golden age went out. 

Accurate as Mr. Listado may be when he describes the correla- 
tion that exists between peculiarities of the body and qualities of 
the mind, he is strangely inaccurate when he deals with the Civil 
Service. Not only does he make one of his characters at one and 
the same time a junior clerk in a Government office and a bar- 
rister in practice, but also before long he gives him a seat in Par- 
liament; while he gives a brother clerk a week’s holiday so that 
he may go over to Ireland, not only to vote for his friend, but 
still more to support him in hiscanvass. Ten or twelve years ago, 


at the date of his story, the Civil Servants had no vote, as he 
ought to have known, and even now they are not allowed to take 
any part in canvassing. When his readers find him thus grossly 
inaccurate, they may well mistrust him in his descriptions of a 
Government office. Inaccurate people, happily, are often ve 
dull people, and to this rule Mr. Listado is no exception. D 
people are not listened to, and dull writers are not read, so that 
their inaccuracies do not get a wide circulation. What manner of 
readers can they be who, when they come to a few pages of such 
talk as the following, do not either pitch the book across the room 
in a passion, or let it fall to the ground in a slumber P— 

“But, mamma, that’s precisely where you make the mistake,” said the 
young lady. “You set far too high a value on our knowing Hugh. You 
see his mother has never called.” 

“ But she will some day, I’m sure, and if she doesn’t, she’s no great loss. 
Hugh will be head of the family soon. So that’s all we want.” 

Grace Haughton laughed slightly, and said, “ Well, we'll see,” as she 
resumed her book. Her mother worked away until the fretful look left her 
face, and a more thoughtful expression gradually stole over it, and at length 
hands and work again dropped idly into her lap, and she said to her daughter, 
“ Grace, I don’t believe there is anything whatever between Hugh and that 
little Miss Kendal. 1 don’t indeed.” 

“ Don’t you, mamma ?” replied the young lady, mechanically. 

“No. I’ve heard there is really nothing whatever in it.” 

“T never thought there was,” said Grace, turning over a leaf. 

“T’m sure Hugh is much too sensible a man to think of such a thing,” con- 
tinued the elder lady. “ With his prospects, you know, it would be quite 
throwing himself away—quite.” 

“T would not altogether say that, mamma,” objected her daughter, lower- 

ing her book. “Miss Kendal is very pretty, and they say she will have a 
great deal of money.” 
For ourselves, as we read such ad e as this, our wonder is, not 
how any one keeps awake to read it, but rather how any one kept 
awake to write it. Does the modern novelist, like the mythical 
undergraduate before his examination, swallow a few cups of strong 
green tea before he begins to write, and sit at his desk with a wet 
towel bound round his forehead? Or, on the other hand, so far 
from going counter to nature, does he every night seek drowsiness 
for himself as well as for his readers by practising the art of com- 
position? We can readily believe that some physician learned in 
mental diseases has prescribed for his patients with overwrought 
brains, not novel-reading, but novel-writing. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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